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LIFE. 


BY MARY H. LUoY. 


Life is not all a weariness— 
A trial time of pain; 

But every noble effort made, 
Will not be made in vain. 


‘Tis far too short to dream away, 
There is too much to do, 

In idle sighs for happiness 
To pass the journey through. 


Life is a strange, sad lesson, 
That every one must learn ; 

And joy with woe is mingled, 
Where’er our footateps turn. 


Bat 0, it is a happy thought, 
That angels, even now, 

Will come to soothé away the shades 
That rest upon the brow. 


Each day new joys await us, 
New trials and new woes; 

But duties well performed, will bring 
Peace at the weary close. 


Not for the present should we live, 
Bat ever fix our eyes 

Upon that glorious futare, 
The home beyond the skies. 


> 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE OPPOSITE SIDE. 


BY DR. .J. H. ROBINSON. 





Tre_spirit of contradiction ran viet. in- the, 


mental temperament of Solomon Badgers. As 
the phrase goes, he was always on the “ contrary 
side.”’ Agree with any person he could not and 
would not. He was not satisfied with merely a 
trifling difference—nothing less than an entire 
opposite pleased him. He took broad ground 
and would not (if it were possible to avoid it) 
put his feot on another man’s platform, while 
that man stood on it. When a proposition was 
stated, the neighbors knew very well where to 
find Solomen, and they never expected a ques- 
tion to arise whereupon they could harmonize in 
sentiment. 

Of course our subject did not adhere to any 
system of ethics, creed, or opinion, but contra- 
dicted at one moment what he had laid down as 
an axiom the moment previous, 

Mr. Badgers carried this spirit into all the af- 
fairs of life—it clung to him like the “old man 
of the sea.’”’ It characterised his boyhood, and 
his riper manhood. When the lady who is now 
Mrs. Jane Badgers, named Wednesday as the 
“happy day,” he begged that it might be Friday. 
The.blushing maiden suggested “that Friday 
was an unlucky day, whereupon he affirmed that 
“it was the luckiest day of the week.” And so 
the knot was tried on Friday, much against Miss 
Jane’s inclinations. 

When Mrs. Badgers preferred to “keep house,” 
he declared that he “should board, by all 
means ;” and when a month after his wife as- 
serted that she “liked boarding very much,’’ our 
gentleman’ made answer that he was ‘“ complete- 
ly disgusted with it, and was going to look up a 
heuse immediately.” 


Mrs. Badgers was a Methodist in sentiment, | 


Mr. Badgers was a Baptist; and when the 
former became a Baptist, the latter was a thorough 
paced Universalist. 

Our hero was potent in argument, and had 
no recollection of ever having been driven from 
the field in the warfare of words. It afforded 
him no little pleasure te tell Mr. Smith what a 
victory he had achieved over Mr. Brown. 

This spirit of contradiction was productive of 
much unhappiness in the family. Mrs. Badgers 
in a measure lost her own individuality, and 
seldom ventured to express her opinion on any 
subject. Individual sovereignty was a doctrine 
entirely unknown her philosophy, good 
woman. If she had a desire for one thing more 
than for another, she was too wise to make it 
known, far she would, in that case, be sure to be 
contradicted in her wishes. 


Henry, the oldest son, in process of time reached | 
the age of twenty ; and Julia, the oldest daugh- 


tex had attained the interesting period of six- 
teen, notwithstanding all the contradictions they 
had experienced, and the tedious arguments they 
had been doomed to hear. 

The grand principle of the paternal govern- 
ment was this; If the motherordered the children 
to do a certain thing, the sage father counter- 
manded that order instanter, and had something 
done as opposite as the case would admit. Gen- 
tle remonstrances wouldn’t do with our subject 
—he was too well informed, too dezp, entirely, 
to be “ dictated to.’”” He had a “ strong mind,” 
while all women—his wife not excepted—had 
weak minds; hence it was easy to see “ who 
ought to rule.” 

A gentleman on one occasion asked Mr. Bad- 


gers why he always took the “ opposite side.” 
Our hero drew himself up and smiled gracious- 
ly, sofily tapped the organ of causality, with 
the index of the right hand, and looked un 
fathomably deep. ° 

*Sir, I study human nature—and probe people, 
to get all out of them that I can.” 

And then our argumentative friend looked 
sedately up to heaven, as though he had fairly 
gotten at the top of “ human nature.” 

“But you never seem to have any settled 
opinions,” urged the neighbor. 

“T have deep convictions—very deep,” said Mr. 
Badgers, pulling his dicky up and his vest down, 
and squaring himself for an argument of the 
first magnitude. 

The inquirer thought that the word contradic- 
tion would have beem more appropriate than 
“convictions,” and hinted as much; but per- 
ceiving that Mr. Badgers was doubling up his 
intellectual fists to hit him with some “ knock 
down ” logic, edged out of the conflict as best 
he could. , 

One day, Mr. Badgers asked Henry how he 
liked his cousin Mary, who had been spending a 
few weeks with them. 

“ Not very well,” returned the son. 

“Why not ?” continued the father. 

“ She is very plain looking, for one reason.” 

“On the contrary, she’s very handsome,” re- 
sponded the senior Badgers. 

“ She’s not very sensible,” added Henry. 

‘« She’s the most sensible girl I ever met with,” 
replied the other, confidently. 

“ T shouldn’t want her for a wife,” said Henry. 

“« She’s the very person ’ve selected for you.” 

{I’m much obliged. +o-you, sity but Pd rather 
choose for myself,” resumed the junior Badgers. 

“Tf you marry one not of my choosing, not a 
cent of my property will you get!” retorted Mr. 
Badgers, sternly. 

“T always intended to ask your consent be- 
fore taking such an important step.” 

“ Well, I’ll never give it, yon may rely upon 
it!” exclaimed his father, who had now nearly 
worked himself into a passion. 

* Not if you like the girl ?” 

“TI shan’t like the girl, sir?” responded 
Badgers, emphatically. 

“ Perhaps you will.” 

“ Never, sir—never ]” 

“ T shall select her for her solid accomplish- 
ments.” 

“Hang solid accomplishments !”” 

“T understood you to tell Mr. Green yester- 
day, that you regarded the practical more than 
the ornamental.” 

“You didn’t understand any such thing! I 
want a lady for a daught: r-in-law—one that can 
talk French, play the pi.uo, and sing like an 
angel.” 

‘TI don’t know of any one that can do all that 
but Mary’s sister.” 

“No such thing 

*T have heard her.” 

“You never did. 
father, sir!” 

“‘ She’s pretty, I think, and very sensible and 
agreeable.” 

“ Positively, Henry, she’s neither one nor the 
other. She’s, in fact, the tamest person I ever 
saw.” 

“ T always liked her.” 

“T can’t tolerate her; and if you fix your 
affections in that direction, Vl never sane- 
tion your choice. I’ve got fools enough in my 
family.” 


Don’t contradict your 





Henry’s countenance fell at hearing these 
| words, for he had directed his eyes towards his 
Both the sisters 
were very fair and amiable, but the former only 


cousin Alice and not to Mary. 


had made a lasting impression on the young 
man’s mind. 

Henry repeated to Julina—who™knew the state 
of his affections—the conversation which has 
just been detailed. 

“ You have acted very indiscreetly,’ 
pretty oracle. ‘You should have 
| no partiality for Alice Hill.” 
| “ But she’s the one, you know,” remonstrated 
the latter. 

“How dull you are! Do you not know 
father’s peculiarities very well? He always likes 
| to cross one, and say something directly op- 
posite. Now from to-day you must begin to be 
fond of Mary.” 

“T couldn’t think of Mary in that connection, 
when her sister is so much more agreeable.” 


’ said that 


manifested 


“Stupid! People in love lose their senses, I 
believe! You must humor father’s notians, and 
in a little time conclude that you like Mary 
above all other majdens that live, Alice not ex- 
cepted. And this is by no means all; you 
must now and then express yourself quite as 
much at fault with the latter, as you seem 
pleased with the former. My word for it, this 
plan will work.” 

Henry embraced his wise sister, and wondered 
why he had not thought of it before ; to which 


_concerning her when she was made the subject 





she saucily retorted, that it for the reason 
that people in love didn’t know what they were 
about two-thirds of the time. 

Assisted by Julia and his mother (Alice and 
Mary having been initiated), Henry commenced 
his new tactics without delay. He said little 
about the subject at first, but made frequent 
visits to Mr. Hill’s, lest his sudden change of 
sentiment should excite suspicion. 

At the expiration of a week, he sprang his 
trap on the parental Badgers. 

“Father,” said he, gravely, “I have been 
thinking of the conversation which took place a 
few days since.” 

“ Better been at work than thinking ;” was the 
encouraging rejoinder. ‘ What have you been 
cogitating ?”’ 

“ Mary Hill.” 

“ She’s much too good for you,” added Mr. 


4 


Badgers. 

“So Ihave concluded. Ihave been observ- 
ing her pretty closely of late, and have had 
cause to change my mind in relation to her. I 
now retract the opinions which I expressed 


of remark between us.” 

“oe What ” 

“T have discovered that she is much supe- 
riorto Alice, and—it’s a delicate subject—I don’t 
think really, that I_could find a better young 
lady in the world.” 

“ That’s just like a boy’s talk!” exclaimed 
the senior, not at all disconcerted or confused. 
“Mary Hill is a very ordinary sort of person— 
not at all like Alice.” 

** She’s accomplished—plays the piano, talke 
French, and embroiders charmingly-”.. oer 

“That’s just what I can’t tolerate.!” cried Mr. 
Badgers, with a contemptuous curl of the lip. 

“In her deportment, she is very much of a 


” 

© Bah! Thate ladies! What are they good 
for? they work not, neither do they spin,’ re- 
turned the father. 

“T shouldn’t want her to work! Alice would 
make the best drudge,” rejoined Henry, un- 
blushingly. 

“Don’t want her to work! Alice the best 
drudge ! Upon my word, things are coming toa 
pretty pass, when boys want dolls to look at, 
and not sensible girls to help get a living! Let 
me tell you, sir, that I don’t like to hear you 
speak in that disrespectful manner of Alice Hill. 
When I have a daughter-in-law, I want some- 
thing more than a piece of parlor furniture.” 

“ But the enchantment has worn off.” 

“Then it must wear on again, for you shall 
have Alice or neither of the two, or you get no 
assistance from me.” 

“The affections can’t be controlled, you 
know,” said Henry, sentimentally. 

“ On the contrary, they can.” 

“T never can give up Mary Hill.” 

“ Nothing more easy.” 

“You forget that you were once young.” 

“No I don’t.” 

“T shall live single till after my majority, 
if I can’t have my own way in this matter.” 

“No such thing ; I'll have the business settled 
at once.” 

“Not this year, I hope,” expostulated Henry, 
in a tone of well feigned alarm. 

“Yes, I will—this very month.” 

“You'll drive me to despair !” 

“No, I'll drive you to Alice.” 

“T’ll persuade Mary to elope with me.” 

“On the contrary, [’ll persuade Alice to run 
off with you.” 

“Don’t mention her name !” 

“You shall hear it every hour in the day.” 

“ My mind is fixed, and can’t be altered.” 

“Tt isn’t fixed, and can be altered.”’ 

“T beg that you wont think of mentioning the 
subject to Mr. Hill.” 

“T shall be sure to take the first opportunity 
to discuss the matter in full.” 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t refer to it in the 
hearing of Alice!” entreated Henry, in a highly 
theatrical tone. 

“T shall certainly do it, sir!” 

“Well, put -it off, then, for a few months, 
at least, until you get better acquainted with 
Mary.” 

“T mean to step over to Hill’s to-morrow, 
and make all necessary arrangements without 
delay.” 

* You’re not able to give me a proper outfit, 
you know, father ?”’ 

“On the contrary (this was a favorite expres- 
sion), I am able to give youa house to live in, a 
nice farm, and a handsome sum of money.”’ 

“You can’t bribe me—I’m a Roman in prin- 
ciple,” added the young man, agreeably sur- 
prised at the success of his plan. “If you 
have any paternal regard for me, I really hope 
you wont mention anything of this sort to Mr. 
Hill,” he resumed, averting his head to hide a 


smile. 
“T shall speak of the settlement, of course.” 


“No, sir, he wont! He owes me and don’t | 
dare open his mouth against it. On the whole, 
I think it will be best for me to go right over and 
see him.” 

“ As a last favor, I ask that you wont fix any 
time—for—for it to come off.” 

“The very jour shall be named, so make 
yourself miserable on that,” added the father, 
obstinately. 


“No, it don’t!’" contradicted the accommo- 
dating father, and a moment after the senior 
Badger was seen going towards Mr. Hill’s. 

The young man immediately left his employ- 
ment and ran to communicate the success of his 
ruse to his sister Julia. Not a little to his con- 
fusion he found Alice with her, and with some 
hesitancy proceeded to report. 

Before he had finished Julia was in a high 
state of merriment, and Miss Hill was red and 
white by turns, blushing, smiling, and averting 
her face. 

Meantime the father of Alice, having received 
instructions from Julia, heard the proposition of 
Mr. Badgers with well feigned surprise. 

“I’m not sure that cousins ought to inter- 
marry,” he said. 

“On the contrary, they always ought to,”’ re- 
turned Mr. Badgers, decisively. 

“‘ My daughters are too young, I fear.” 

“ Too old, if anything,” persisted Badgers. 

‘‘ Henry isn’t very steady, and hasn’t anything 
to begin the world with; while I have a hand- 
some little dowry for my girls.” 

“The boy is too steady, and will have a betier 
|) setticment tham both your daughters put to- 

” 

“If Mary is willing, we will converse farther 
about it at some future day.” 

Tt isn’t Mary that the lad wants.” 

“T couldn’t think of parting with Alice— 
I couldn’t, I assure you. So let us drop the 
subject.” 

“No, sir, I will not drop it; I am determined 
to come to a perfect whderstanding.” 

“Your son doesn’t love Alice,” continued 
Mr. Hill. 

“ Headores her—absolutely worships every par- 
ticular inch of ground she happens to walk on.” 

“Let them wait a year or two; it will not 
hurt ’em.” 

“Tt will hurt ’em ; I can’t consent to it.” 

“ Say a few months, then ?”” 

“T’ll say just three weeks, and that’s the best 
I can do.” 

“‘ They haven’t any house to live in.” 

“On the contrary, they have. I shall give 
them that neat white cottage, just on the gentle 
slope yonder. Now, what will you do for Alice ?”’ 

‘Furnish the house, and place two thousand 
dollars in the bank for her use and comfort. 
Bat,” he added, after a moment’s hesitation, “ I 
don’t suppose it will be worth while to put it 
upon paper.” 

“I strenuously insist that it shall be put upon 
paper, immediately.” 

With apparent reluctance Mr. Hill yielded to 
this proposition, and before night the whole set- 
tlement was satisfactorily arranged ; the father 
of the bride elect steadily opposing everything 
Mr. Badgers proposed, until the last letter was 
made and the last seal attached. 

In due time the wedding was celebrated, both 
parties urging objections pertinaciously till they 
reachéd the very altar of Hymen. 

This capital piece of generalship owed its 
origin to Julia, who received the thanks and 
gratulations of her brother and new sister for 
her reward. 

It was thus that the contradictory Badgers 
was foiled with his own weapons—beaten on a 
battle ground of his own choosing. 

When Julia at length felt the power of the boy- 
god who sports a bow and arrow, she achieved an- 
other memorable victory upon the same principle. 

Mr. Badgers never was cured of the spirit of 
contradiction ; if there was any change, it grew 
worse upon him, and he was positively miserable 
when he could not contradict somebody, or get 
up @ boisterous argument of indefinite length 
and asperity, 

During his last illness, he was on the “ con- 
trary side’ as much as ever. When the physician 
informed him that his sickness was of a danger- 
ous character, he declared, flatly, “that on the 
contrary, it was very slight.” 

On being told that he could not probably sur- 
vive the night, he affirmed that “he should live 
many nights, and finally die in the daytime.” 
In the last extremity, he was exhorted to keep 
his courage up, to which he replied that he ‘had 
never been discouraged and felt very well.” 

Some one, touched by his suffering, exclaimed 
“that it was dreadful to contemplate.” 

“On the contrary, it’s—it’s—very e¢-a-s-y,” 
gasped Mr. Badgers—and never spoke again ; 
thus illustrating ta the last, “the ruling passion 





“T know he will oppose the whole agreement.” 


strong in death,” 
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wherever he went with fervid eloquence upon the 
sacred duty, devol' Goa 

lievers, to extirpaté 1, andi the 

must inklibly inewwee’ This proghetcal 
must j ibly insure. ‘This proj 

was dcemed, 00 rattle from the 
minarets of the sublime and to Alps, 
gradually kindled the latent fanaticism of the 
mountainecrs to a flame, which soon communi- 
cated itself to the dwellers in the’ cities and 
steppes of Daghistan, and the adjacent valleys 
and plains. 

The story of Schamyl’s miraculous esca 
from General Rosen, by the favor of the arch. 
angel Gabriel, was repeated from mouth to 
mouth, with endless variations and additions— 
his daring, skill and success as a soldier confirm- 
ed the illusions of a credulous bigotry ; and he 
gradually drew around his standard, and bent to 
his sway, the muttitude of rugged warriors 
whose swords have inscribed so .many victories 
upon the backs of the Russian armies, and who to 
this hour present an invincible'front to their dis- 
mayed and practically diseomfited adversaries. 


~ > 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 
LIFE’S BEACON LIGHT. 


BY HORACE G. BOUGHMAN, 





Tis hope, our life’s great beacon light, 
That guides us through this world of night; 
That makes our way, though eheckered, seem 
The quiet gliding of a stream. 
How drear would life’s high tempest roll, 
Without this thought to cheer the soul, 
That, though the sea of life is dark, 
We hope ere long to moor our batk 

On heaven's bright shore 


Life’s rainbow hues are formed:of tears, 
Her brightest hours are marked with fears; 
@ur childhood’s days so soon are past, 
And frail are all the joys we grasp. 
Though hope may oft illusive seem, 
And paint full high life’s fevered dreaaa, 
Yet happier are we now by far 
Than we should be withont ane star 

To guide us there. 


+ 


CHINESE JUSTICE. 

Not long since as the emperor was walking on 
the slopes in his garden at Pekin, an attempt was 
made upon his life, but happily for the “son of 
heaven,” a chanrberiain interposed his arm, and 
succeeded, at the hazard of his own, in saving 
his master’s life. It was never previously ascer- 
tained whether the miscreant was instigated to 
the act by the rebels, but eighteen mandarins of 
the highest rank were accused of complicity, and 
they and every member. of their respective fmi- 
lies were put to death, and the country for many 
miles round their @wellings was absolutely laid 
waste! Such is Chinese justice, at least ander 
the old regime \—New Quarterly Review. 





SE 
THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. 


The constant infux of English visitors to 
Paris has caused the language of our nation to be 
almost as indispensable as French, but the Saxon 
idiom is sometimes discomposed. In a printed 
list at a cafe restawrant, in one of the most fre- 
quented quarters, you read—-“ As the waiter is 
responsive for all things, if broken it will be 
charged in the Dill at his just price.” And in 
more than one shop-window appears this startling 
annonncement :—‘ The English spiked here.’” 
—Journal of Commerce. 
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FRE MAGICIAN OF NAPLES. 


OR 


LOVE AND NECROMANCY. 
A STORY OF ITALY AND THE EAST. 


LIne" 


BY LIEUTENAN 


eer 


MURRAY. 


eee 


[conTiINuBD.] 


CHAPTER VIL. 


YOUTH AND LOVE. 


Yourn and hope, what joyous heralds of the 
fature! Who does not recall, at times, the 
bright and innocent hours of childhood—the 
halcyon days when all was peace, al} cheerful, 
all cloudless in the horizon of our existence ? 
Wehave been speaking of characters in the prime 
of life, of men busy with noisy scenes of every 
day existence, of troublous times. Of charac- 
ters, upon whose features that odd novelist, Fath- 
er Time, has graven his lines with a steel pen ; 
but we would have the reader turn with us now 
to a different page in our life record, to happier 
hours and pleasanter scenes through which the 
history we tell must now lead us. We will still 
remain, however, beneath the same sunny sky of 
Italy, where beauty and romance are indigenous, 
where the novelist finds ample material ready 
to his hand, and where the modern traveller 
never fails to pause in admiration and delight. 
Fair Italy, teoming with past grandeur, the home 
of art, the garden of Europe, classic and beauti- 
ful in all thy associations, and yet to the sensi- 
tive heart, bearing much of touching sadness in 
the great moral of thy story, by which we are 
connected with the pregnant history of the 
past! 

We would have the patient reador follow us 
back now, to 2 period of twelve years and more, 
before the opening date of the scenes we have 
described. At the time of which we speak, there 
might have been seen two youths, a boy and girl, 
of nearly the same age, neither exceeding twelve 
years, playing innocently together amid the flow- 
ers and fountains of a lovely garden, which in 
its perfection of arrangement evinced exquisite 
taste, as well as the evidence that abundant 
means were not wanting to keep it in this fuiry- 
like perfection. There was all the abandon and 
innoeent familiarity which youth alone can know, 
evinced between these two children. There was 
no restraint in gesture, word or action, and yet 
all was refincd and delicate. They were not 
brother and sister—somehow the most casual ob- 
server would not have failed to realize this, not- 
withstanding they did not look unlike in feature 
and bearing. 

The girl was one of those sweet, promising 
buds of beauty, that one is sure to wish to pos- 
sess the power in some way to enchant, so that 
it shall never outgrow its state of promise and 
loveliness. Who ever saw a moss rose so beau- 
tiful when fall-grown as the bud had promised ? 
Who ever saw a full-blown rose so beautiful as 
one but half-blown and ripened, with partially 
closed petals? Such were the feelings with 
which you would have regarded this human 
flower, so youthful, so fragrant of dewy swect- 
ness, 80 innocent, so natural ! 

The child whom we would introduce to you, 
was scarcely more than eleven years of age ; but 
those years had been passed under a sunny sky, 
and her beautiful though somewhat petite figure 
was ripened far beyond what that number of 
years could have accomplished under a less geni- 
al clime, while a natural grace of movement 
gave her a womanly appearance beyond her 
years. The fair, round face was full of tender- 
ness and intelligence, and her laughing lips 
scemed never tired of smiles, which, in turn, be- 
came her wonderfully. The rich glow of health 
upon her check was only excelled by the car- 
mine of those lips, while her deep, dark eyes were 
brim full of kindness as they beamed upon the 
noble boy by her side. It was a picture fitter for 
the pencil than the pen, this that we would de- 
pict to your mind’s eye. Each of these youth- 
ful playmates was twining a crown of flowers for 
the other’s brow, pausing now and then to pass 
some pleasant banter or merry thought that their 
poetical occupation suggested. 

The boy, as we have already intimated, might 
have been her senior by a ycar, or perhaps two, 
and seemed most admirably suited for the play- 
mate and companion of one so gentle and so 
beautiful. His high forehead, proud lip, and 
quick, thoughtful eye, added to features of the 
most regular character, made him as handsome 
for a boy, as his companion was for her sex. 
His quick wit, gentle repartee, and fund of pleas- 
ant talk, flowing from a brain that already evine- 





ed remarkable culture and proficiency, seemed 
to make his playmate completely happy. The 
casual observer would hardly have thought that 
those children had thus been companions for 
yoers, ay, for more than half of their brief life- 
time. Thus, without a cloud to mar, or a 
shadow to darken their way, had thoy played 
and etadied, and roamed together, in an atmos- 


phere of peace and luxuriant happiness. Alas! | To the reader, t 


themselves in consequence, and were really as- 
siduous and faithful to them. 

There is no incentive more potent than that of 
emulation, and thus his lovely playmate had 
also evinced a decided taste as we have said, in 
the same line of art; and the carliest, and in- 
deed the only rivalry that existed between them, 
was, that each had striven to excel the other in 
the task of study, and the mastery of those 
branches and accomplishments to which they 
attended. This spirit of emulation between 
them, was ministered to and encouraged, be- 
cause the advantage to both was self-evident 
to those who taught them. 

Notwithstanding the intimacy of these chil- 
dren, and their constant companionship, their 
relative positions, as it regarded their station 
in life, were widely different ; the two extremes 
of mistress and servant being here represented. 
It seemed to have been some freak of fortune, 
which had thus thrown them together, one of 
those strange fortunes that make us think fate 
loves at times to dally with our happiness ; 
throwing now a ray of sunlight so brilliantly 
athwart our path as to dazzle and amaze us, 
and then relieving the picture by a cloud that 
not only shuts out the brightness before apparent, 
but seems by its contrast to make our way dark- 
er than night itself. The girl bore noble blood 
in her veins, and these splendid gardens and 
yonder proud mansion, was her father’s, had 
been his father’s before him, and had descended 
thus in a long line of noble names. On this 
child, rested the proud name of this lordly race, 
and to her keeping must ere long be transmitted 
its honor and its transmission to future time. 
But what of her young companion, who was he ? 
The handsome boy who now places that crown 
of dainty blossoms upon her brow, while he 
looks upon her sweet face with such honest and 
boyish admiration, was but one of her father’s 
retainers. Bartolo Tonti, the steward of this 
princely estate, called him son. Such was the 
wide contrast in the position of these children. 

The children, themselves of course, knew this 
fall well, though it was a subject that never re- 
curred to them, or influenced their conduct to- 
wards each other in the least, for what was there 
in their relative positions that could suggest 
anght to them? They foresaw nothing in the 
future, indeed they contemplated it not. The 
present was their all, and they were most happy 
in its joyous promptings. Too young to know 
aught of life or its sad experiences, what was 
there for them to fear? They had only realized 
life’s sunshine; and could not know its shady 
side. Nor did those who permitted these fami- 
liar hours between them ever think of it in con- 
nection with either, in any other light than that 
of children, and of the present relation which 
they bore to each other. Their constant and 
happy familiarity was only noticed as that of 
two children, and the proud father was pleased 
that his retainer’s son could afford his danghter 
so much pleasure, and constant amusement. 
Realizing this at the outset, he had seen fine 
points in the boy, and contemplating the advan- 
tage they might be to his child, he had thus had 
him instructed and tutored; besides, which, 
there was another matter that had drawn the 
father of the gentle girl towards this boy of his 
steward, which we will refer to more particularly 
in explanation. 

When they were some four or five years young- 
er, though at times thrown together by chance, 
they were not quite so intimate as at the present 
time. One day that bright-eyed girl had wan- 
dered away from her nurses in the spacious gar- 
den walks, and being alone had ventured thought- 
lessly to an insecure place at the edge of a pond, 
which was there, and had fallen into the water, 
where after a few moments’ struggle she was 
sinking to the bottom, when the steward’s boy 
chanced to approach the spot. He was a hardy 
child, he could swim at that early age, and at 
once fully comprehended the danger of the child’s 
position. Following the dictates of his natural 
impulse, the boy leaped into the water, and sus- 
tained the child just in time to save her life, and 
quite alone, succeeded in taking her out of the 
water and bearing her by degrees towards the 
mansion, where he was met by the servants, and 
the child was fortunately, owing to his manly 
efforts, resuscitated. 

This event had impressed the father with a 
strong regard for the steward’s son, and he had 
thus superintended his education, and permitted 
his intimacy with his child, for many reasons ; 
among which, was the fact which he realized, 
that his retainer’s child would be, in case of ac- 
eident to her, a valuable and safe companion. 
his will partially explain an in- 


if we could but carry our youthful joys and senses | timacy that might otherwise secm_ strange 


and innoeence along with us, through the great 
Sahara of our lives, the desert wou!d be less 
dreary, the wells of peace and quict happiness 
loss often dry-—and the fell simoons would have 
less power over the wayside travellers. 

These childron had been educated thus togeth- 
er, had known no difference in any degree of ad- 
vantage, had equally shared the tuition of ac- 
complished masters ; and the boy, especially, at 
thie early age, had evineed a taste and power in 
art, which had produced paintings of rare excel- 
Yence and beanty of finish. Tis gentle compan- 
ion, too, loved the pencil, and used the brush 
with delicacy and taste, both sceming to have 
been blessed with an intuitive power of art. 
Delighted at the proficiency which their pupils 
exhibited, those who taught them took pride to 





ine eed. 

But alas! for those children themselves, they 
knew not how much of sorrow was before them. 
They wore everything to each other, they had 
hardly athought that was not in common be- 
tween them, and certainly no wish separate in 
its interests or associations from each other. 
Each occupation of the d ly was measured as to 
its enjoyment in proportion to the time that it 
must necessarily causs them to pass in each 
other’s company. They rode tozether, talked 
together, studied togcther, painted together. 
They could not possibly have been more intimate 





in their childhood. In everything, that gentle 
girl leaned on her companion for aid and guid- 
| ance; his quicker wit in comprehending their 


studies, was applied for her benefit as well as his 





own; and he was never more happy than when 
explaining some knotty portion of a lesson, or 
when his ready hand was at her bridle in time of 
need ; and thus, in all things he seemed to be her 
second self, only that he was that second with all 
the manly additions that made him so really 
serviceable and even necessary to her comfort 
and happiness. He had learned her most tri- 
fling desires, and they had become law to him, 
and no greater pleasure was vouchsafed to him 
than in administering to them. 

While the boy crowned his companion with a 
wreath of tender and fragrant blossoms, as we 
have already described, and looked proudly into 
her lovely young face, her eyes returned with 
eloquent interest his affectionate looks. At this 
moment, there came suddenly, and as though 
entirely by accident, a third party upon the 
scene; but he was unobserved by either of the 
merry children who were thus revelling in inno- 
cent happiness, and forming such a fair picture 
of youth and love. The new-comer regarded 
the children with the most intense interest, and 
drew back within the shelter of the shrubbery 
that he might do so unobserved by them. 

When his eyes first rested upon them, he 
started as if an adder had stung him, and then 
continued his gaze, as though there were strange 
emotions swelling his breast ; thoughts that were 
novel and strange to him, and which at first he 
seemed to be quite at a loss how to construe, 
and upon the promptings of which, he did not 
at first know how to act. And thus he continued 
for some moments to regard them, in the same 
strange mood of intense interest, but with an 
equally undefined purpose, now almost holding 
his breath as though to catch the slightest words 
that the children might exchange. 

That tall, proud figure was the girl’s father ; 
and though the sight which »now met his eyes 
was nothing new to him, indeed, was one per- 
haps, he had seen half a hundred times, yet 
never until he beheld it that moment, and un- 
der the peculiar phase that it then presented, 
had he thought of it as he then did. Never 
before had the familiarity of these children ap- 
peared to him in the peculiar light which seem- 
ed all at once to impress him; never before 
had he paused one moment to ask himself what 
this might lead to. The child was his retainer’s 
son, was convenient to his child, was a favorite 
with her, but still he was only a servant. This 
had been the only idea with which he had ever 
regarded him; but now his brow darkened, 
something more than a frown settled there, it 
was more like a thunder-cloud in a summer sky, 
black and threatening; it told of contending 
feelings within, of mingled anger and surprise, 
and a hoard of other emotions. 

Still he regarded them with the same intense 
interest, and stole nearer and nearer under the 
shelter of the thick garden foliage, quite unob- 


jgserved, Surely all this boded no good to them. 


You could read anger in the father’s faee, and 
disappointment and resolve, as he stealthily crept 
nearer and nearer. There were struggling emo- 
tions within his breast, while he breathed there 
so hoarse, and quick, and unseen ; now he scem- 
ed ready to dash out from his place of conceal- 
ment, and join the children with a cheerful laugh, 
as though that cloud had not just overspread his 
brow ; now he drew back, and the frown settled 
over his face again. The truth was, the whole 
was a novel situation for him; his fatherly heart 
was touched at the beauty of his child as he now 
saw her; but then his pride and fear came up 
afresh, and seemed to warn him of danger that 
was gathering over her fate! 

In the meantime, the children, all thoughtless 
of any evil, and little knowing what an impor- 
tant influence the present moment was destined 
to have upon their entire future existence, still 
held on their glad occupation, each crowning the 
other with the sweet wreaths they had woven ; 
and now the boy throwing himself at the feet of 
his beautiful companion, drew forth a lute from 
his vestment, and played upon it with masterly 
skill and taste, one of those soft, witching Italian 
airs, which words cannot describe; while ever 
and anon his companion would break forth, with 
a clear, sweet voice, singing the musical words 
in accompaniment. At last they gathered up 
their toys, and the boy, Learthedl himself with 
all, and not permitting his companion to cumber 
her way by even the most trifling burthen, walk- 
ed cheerfully by her side towards the broad por- 
tals of her father’s house. Every act and word, 
even the spirit of his manner towards his young 
companion, were so respectful, so tender, so 
manly and unaffected, that the most fastidious 
person could not have found the least fault. 

3ut it was this very nobility of manner that 
startled the father, who thus secretly beheld them 
together. It was that very refinement of tendcr- 
ness and true delicacy, which the boy evinced 
for his gentle companion, which produced such 
an impression upon him who observed them. 
“Strange, strange,” he muttered to himself, 
“that I have never before thought of this. The 
boy is so clever, such a help to her, has actually 
once saved her life; she has so improved by his 
example—strange that it should be so—he is so 
necessary, secmingly, to her sports and enjoy- 
ment—is so well-behaved, so gentle, so manly ; 
ay, there’s the trouble. ‘They will not always be 
children, and there may be seed thus sown, that 
I would rather see her dead than have ripen. 
I must see to this matter at once.” 

“My lord,” said a man, coming suddenly upon 
the nobleman, as though by chance, “did you 
speak, my lord ?” 

“Ay, Bartolo,” 
most timely. 


was the answer, “you are 
I was but this moment thinking 
that I desired to see you.” 

“Tam alwnys here, my lord.” 

“ Yes, but I wanted you just now,” continued 
his master, “to speak to you about—about your 
boy, Bartolo.” 

“Well, my lord, you have ever been most 
kind to him, and every one says if you had been 
his father, you couldn’t have done more.” 

“Thave been thinking, Bartolo,” mused the 
master. 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Does your boy like the sea, Bartolo?” sud- 
denly asked the master, 

“The sea, my lord ?” 
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“Yes, the sea. Is there anything so remark- 
able in the query, that you stand and gaze thus, 
and echo my words ?” 

“No, by no means, my lord; but, only—that 
is, your lordship asks so queer a question and so 
suddenly,” said the steward, in unfeigned 
surprise. 

“Not at all, Bartolo; I ask you a simple 
question. Does he like the sea—would he like 
to follow the sea, for a living ?” 

“Not having conversed with him upon—” 

“You do not know ?” interrupted his master. 

“ Why, it shall be just as it pleases your lord- 
ship to recommend,”’ said Bartolo, submissively, 
and eyeing the uneasy expression on his mas- 
ter’s face. 

“It is about time that he should begin to think 
of doing something for himself,” continued his 
master. “He is getting too old for—for—that 
is, not to be acquiring some calling for his future 
support,” said his lordship, evidently treading 
upon ground that was very sensitive to his 
touch. 

“T agree entirely with you, my lord.” 

“And there is no more time to be lost.” 

“T have often thought so,” chimed in the 
steward. ‘‘ But as to the sea, with all deference 
to your lordship’s better judgment, it seems to 
me, that the boy has been brought up thus far, 
more like a gentleman than a sailor, and would, 
perhaps, prefer to follow some other calling.” 

“More of this at some other time, Bartolo,” 
answered his master, as he turned thoughtfully 
away, and pursued the path to the mansion. 

While the steward was talking to his lord, as 
we have described, he was all suavity and sub- 
mission ; no slave could have been more hum- 
ble ; but as the nobleman disappeared, a strange, 
sinister smile crossed his face, and a significant 
expression of countenance settled over him, 
which seemed to reveal whole chapters of rascal- 
ity and dishonesty. The steward was a man of 
some fifty years, slightly gray, had long been 
attached to his lord’s family, and acted as butler 
in providing for the domestic and household 
Like many such, 
a good heavy percentage of the money he dis- 
bursed, “ stuck to his fingers,” and found its way 
into his secret strong box. 

“T thought he’d be opening his eyes, by-and- 
by,”’ said the steward, to himself, “ but what care 
I, he has always supported him, and will no 
doubt give him an outfit, and then he’s off my 
hands.” 

And with this kind and very fatherlike re- 
mark, the steward went his way among the gar- 
den paths, 

In the meantime, the nobleman sought his 
study, and here amid his books, gorgeous articles 
of furniture, and such surroundings, as refined 
taste and ample means would supply, he gave 
himself up to thought. But it was most uneasy 
and unpropitious thought that exercised him, 
and he often buried his face in his hands, walk- 
ing up and down his apartment, like one who 
suddenly finds himself involved ina dilemma, 
from which he knows not how to extricate him- 
self. At last, summoning a servant, he bade 
him tell his young mistress that her father would 
see her in his study, and then he resumed his 
irregular walk up and down the room, and then 
sat down once more. Secarcely a moment had 
elapsed before the same lovely child whom we 
have met in the garden, came tripping happily 
into her father’s presence, and laying her head 
upon his arm, awoke him from his reverie, while 
she looked tenderly and confidingly up into his 
face. The countenance of the proud, stern man 
relaxed, and the cold contractions of his fore- 
head melted into expressive lines of tenderness 
as he gazed upon that sweet, upturned face, and 
those loving eyes, now bent inquiringly upon 
him. He would have been less than human, 
could he have withstood so beautiful and touch- 
ing an influence unmoved. Bending affection- 
ately over her, he kissed her fair young brow, 
and said : 

“T have sent for you, my daughter, because I 
wanted to know how you would like to go with 
me, on a long journey, far away, into other coun- 
tries, a tour of many months? I have long con- 
templated such a purpose for you, and the time 
has come when we mig it consummate it with con- 
venience to myself.” 

**Q, it would be very, very pleasant to see all 
the fine places of which we have so often read, 
father.” 

“And you would like to go with me, then?” 
he continued, as he parted the raven hair from 
her forehead. 

“And he?” said the child, artlessly. 

“He! Do you mean the son of Bartolo, the 
steward ?” 

“Yes, father, of course I mean him, he al- 
ways goes with me everywhere, explains every- 
thing, and does everything for me.” 

“He cannot go with us,” said the father, eold- 
ly, rising and walking with troubled step, once 
more, the apartment. 

“ Why not, father ?” 

“O, it matters not, my child, he cannot go 
with us, and Ict that content you,” he replied, 
turning from her. 

“ Then, father,” said the child, quickly, and 
with decision expressed in her tone of voice, “I 
do not wish to go;” and little realizing the pain 
and anxicty her words had caused her father, 
she sprang away merrily, to join her almost in- 
separable companion, wlio was waiting her in 
the music saloon. : 

“Tt is none too soon that I have awakened 
from this thoughtlessness,” muttered the father. 
“T see now that this separation shou!d ere this 
have taken place, and I fear even now, she will 
not casily forget the boy. His noble bearing has 
won my own admiration as well as hers, and I 
do not wonder that he fills hor youthful eye. 
How unlike he is to his boorish futher, so apt, so 
intel'izent, so naturally scfined ; and she, too, 
has felt the influence of his companionship to her 
udvantage—thers is no denying that. I have 
been worse than blind in not thinking of all this; 
and the boy, himself, if he is not heartless, it 
must be a hard task for him to part with his play- 
mute. He loves her now with a manly p:ssion, 
I doubt not, though he may not know its mean- 
ing. Yes, yes, it is indeed high time,” and thus 





musing, the nobleman still walked up and down 
in his library in a most uneasy and restless mood. 
Again was a servant summoned, and this time 
was bidden to direct the boy to come to the 
library. 

“Master Tonti,” he said, as the handsome 
boy entered the library and approached him, in- 
genuousness written in his fine open countenance, 
and a dignity far beyond his years breathing in 
every movement of his handsome figure. 

“ My lord.” 

“‘T have been thinking that I want to send you 
abroad, so that you may see somewhat of the 
world. I have long proposed this, and have late- 
ly spoken of the purpose to your father.” 

“ You are ever kind to me, my lord,” said the 
boy, gratefully. “I have to thank you for every- 
thing.” 

“Would you like the sea, Master Tonti—to 
go abroad and learn to become asea captain, and 
to command a ship ?” 

“To sea! my lord?” said the boy, inquiringly, 
and with surprise. 

“ Ay, to sea,” reiterated his master, with as- 
sumed indifference. 

“Tf it is the direction and choice of your lord- 
ship, I am content,” he answered, submissively, 
though with surprise depicted in his face. 

“ Content is a hard word, Master Tonti,” said 
his lordship. 

The boy rested his eyes upon the floor, but 
made no reply. 

“You care not particularly to remain here, I 
suppose ?” inquired his master, assuming a look 
of quiet indifference. 

“ My lord, it is all that I care for on earth, to 
be near you and yours!” answered the boy, 
honestly, with a quivering lip! 

“What of your father, you bear him the affee- 
tion due from son to parent, I trust ?” continued 
his lordship. 

“Unfortunately, my lord, my father’s tastes 
and mine are so very, different, that we have 
never been, I fear, what we should be to each 
other. He is kind to me, ever kind and indul- 
gent, but—” the boy hesitated, as though he 
could not exactly explain himself, 

“T think I understand you,” answered his 
master, with a shadow of real sympathy for the 
boy, crossing his heart; for Count Colonna, in 
spite of himself, could not but love Alphonse. 

“T hope you do, my lord.” 

“Tt is for the best that I have proposed this 
plan for you, Master Tonti,” continued his mas- 
ter; “‘and every care shall be taken, to render 
your new situation pleasant for you.” 

“Thank you, my lord,” said the boy, sadly, 
and with downcast eyes. 

“ You will go then, cheerfully, Master Tonti?” 
continued the count. 

“If it is your desire, my lord, it is my duty,” 
answered the boy ; and then asked, “How long 
before you design for me to depart ?” 

“To-morrow, or the next day, little delay will 
be nocessary.”” 

“T will be ready, my lord,” he answered ; and 
thus the most important move upon the chequer- 
board of his life was quietly arranged. 

Now that noble boy, for the first time, perhaps, 
paused to consider the exact signification of his 
present position ; to ask himsclf what was the 
true relation he bore towards that swect child, to 
whom he had so long been a constant and loving 
companion. Older and more advanced in the 
relations of life than she was, he saw clearly, 
now that his mind was brought to bear upon the 
subject in such a forcible light. He felt that he 
dearly loved that fair, young creature even now, 
boy as he was; he wondered, as the father had 

just done, that the whole matter had not appear- 
ed thus before his mind’s eye before. He knew 
only too well, the great contrast in their relative 
positions, but while they were permitted to re- 
main thus unmolested together, that was little 
thought of or cared for. He could not blame 
his noble patron for separating them, he only 
felt thankful that they had been so long permit- 
ted to enjoy each other’s society. He felt, boy as 
he was, that his lot was not a suitable one to 
share with that proud and fortunate being ; he 
was not presumptuous enough, to find fault at 
what struck him as being simply just and proper. 
What business had he, the son of Bartolo Tonti, 
the steward, to raise his eyes to the daughter of 
so proud a house. He saw the presumption. 

All this passed through his mind as he stood 
there where his patron had left him in the library 
as they had exchanged the last words we have 
given. He raised his head now, and seeming to 
make an extraordinary effort, shook off the in- 
fluence that weighed so heavily upon him. A 
bright, manly resolve possessed his heart. What 
it might have been, his own heart alone knew; 
but its shadow was reflected for a moment in his 
open and manly features. 

The resolution to separate the children was 
indeed not one moment too early taken; and 
everything necessary being prepared, it was fixed 
that the boy should at once embark on board an 
eastern vessel then at anchor in the bay, and 
that he shou!d be particularly commended to the 
captain’s care, who should also teach him navi- 
gation. As may be gathered from what has al- 

eady transpired on his part, the boy quictly ac- 
quiesced in every desire of those who assumed to 
control his destinies ; and when the appointed 
hour had arrived for his d>parture, he asked of 
his noble patron permission to sce and bid her 
farewell, with whom he had passed so many 
joyous hours. The request was granted, and 
the father bade him seck her where he knew she 
was, and to say farewell. 

“ Mark, Master Tonti,” added the father, im- 
pressively, “say farewell, forever !” 

“T understand you, my lord,” answered the 
boy, with a quick, beating heart, whispering to 
himself as he went, that ominous word “ forever !”” 

The boy sought her in the music saloon, in 
the very spot where they had passed so many 

joyous, happy hours sid» by side, and found her 
there with her face buri-d in her hands, and sob- 
bing distractedly with stifl.dgri-f. She had been 
prepared for this meeting by her father, who had 
told her all; that her companion was to leave her, 
who had been everything to her for half her life- 
time, the sharer of every joy, of every little ad- 
venture, of every pleasant association, or funci_d 
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sorrow. Poor child, it seemed as though her 
heart would break ; it was her first great sorrow, 
and she was all too young to stem the current of 
her tears. In vain had her father attempted to 
soothe her, in vain had he told her that she 
would soon forget him and be happy again. She 
declared she would never, never, do so. Then 
the father strove to arouse a feeling of pride in 
her heart, by referring to the birth and position 
of her late playmate; but her young and trust- 
ing affection was too blind to sce any reason for 
not loving her dear, dear companion, and her 
father left her in despair. 

It was this mood that she was in, when he 
came to bid her farewell; and for the first time 
in her life, the beautiful child ran to him, and 
throwing her arms about his neck, wept and sob- 
bed so violently as to almost frighten the more 
discreet, though not less tender boy. Alas! so 
young, so beautiful, and yet so unhappy. Poor 
children, thy experience of this cold, mercenary 
world has commenced early, that is all. The 
bitter chapters in thy life story are only in the 
first of the book in place of elsewhere, each vol- 
ume of life must reeord them somewhere ! 

It was a touching, a beantiful though sad 
sight, to see those young children thus together. 
We have little doubt but that the reader has al- 
ready discovered if them Nydia Colonna and 
Alphonse, the student, whom we have met since 
that period, under different circumstances. 

“Ah! Alphonse,” said the swect child, “T 
cannot, I am sure I cannot part with you, and so 
suddenly, too.” 

“Dear, dear Nydia,” whispered the boy; 
pressing her to his heart. 

“Ts it not cruel, too cruel, Alphonse ?” 

“To me, it cannot scem otherwise,” was the 
reply. 

“O, I am sure it is so very cruel.” 

“Tt is, perhaps, forthe best, my kind and gen- 
tle Nydia,” said the boy, striving to assume a 
degree of manlincss and calmness he did not 
feel. “They have told you all, and that I am 
going far over the sea t” 

“ All!’ sobbed Nydia. ‘They have told me 
all about your going to sea.” , 

“Though your father just bade me say fare- 
well forever, I cannot do it. I will not do it, for 
if I thought that I was never more to see you, 
Nydia, I should not care what became of me.” 

“No, no, indeed, this separation is not forever. 
I partly understand what father told me, but 
things may change ; you may come home under 
some different circumstances. O, there is some 
hope, dear, dear Alphonse, that we shall again 
be just as good friends as we have been ; say, is 
there not?” sobbed the child, upon his breast! 

“Thope so. I pray so, Nydia,” was the sad. 
answer of the boy. " 

“And I will pray constantly for you, Alphonse, 
while you are away,” she said, throwing back 
her head for a moment, and looking into his 
face. 

He kissed her fair forehead, while her pale face 
for an instant flushed in maiden modesty. It 
was the first time he had ever offered her the 
least familiarity of the kind, and gently disenga- 
ging her arms from his neck, he placed her upon 
a divan, as her father’s voice was heard approach- 
ing, and with one more tender word, they parted 
for long, long years. 


—_— 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE PRISONER. 


As the beautiful little craft in which Alphonse 
Tonti was embarked glided over the deep waters 
of the lovely bay, and gradually the shore sank 
from his view, so did his heart sadly sink within 
him at the idea of thus leaving the only being 
that he truly loved on carth far behind him, and 
perhaps forever. He sat upon the taffrail of the 
bark recalling with the most vivid minuteness 
the many scenes of delight and pure happiness 
which he had realized with the companion of his 
childhood ; he speculated long and curiously as 
to how Nydia would pass her time now, and won- 
dered whether she would really think of him, 
and pray for him, ashe felt he should do for her, 
or whether time and absence would teach her to 
forget him, as her father had told her. He won- 
dered whether some other companion would 
take his place ; and if so, whether Nydia would 
not grow to love him as she now seemed to do 
himself. 

It was perhaps, strange, that one so sensitive, 
so manly, so intelligent, should have parted with- 
out a sigh from his father, the only human being 
that he knew who was connected with him by the 
ties of blood; but thus it was. He could recall 
no parental care, no happy hours with that father; 
he had been estranged from him in every way ; 
different occupation, different taste, absence, for 
he had ever resided at the palace, while Bartolo 
Tonti dwelt in his own cottage or lodge, at the 
portals of the grounds. Therefore when the boy 
looked back now upon the fading outlines of his 
home, he thought but of one being, and that was 
Nydia Colonna. 

If he had ever known the sacred name of 
mother, had enjoyed a mother’s care and en- 
dearing love, thathome might have been hallow- 
ed in his heart ; but the steward’s wife was long 
ago dead, while Alphonse was yet an infant, and 
therefore the boy knew no tender and domestic 
home influence. Simply bidding his father fare- 
well, and thanking him for the purse he put into 
his hands, but which he knew very well was sent 
him through his father, by the Count Colonna, 
himself, he left him. 

Searcely yet thirteen years of age, the boy felt 
a dreary sense of loneliness cross him, with its 
cold, heartless chill, as night set in, and only the 
abrupt order of the captain, and the rippling 
waters of the Mediterranean broke the silence 
that reigned all around. It was the first night 
within his recollection, which he had ever passed 
away from the Colonna palace, the first night that 
he had been separated by distance from Nydia. 
He thought of this with sadness, though he strove 
to conquer his feelings, and with a sense of phi- 
losophical truth, determined, since circumstances 
beyond his control had made his fate for him, to 
submit to it without murmuring. Though so 
young in years, yet he had the heart and under- 





standing of manhood ; so well had he been edu- 
cated, so thoroughly disciplined, so fully realized 
that upon himself and himself alone, would he 
ever be obliged to rely, Thus, his judgment had 
grown to be sound and indicative of large expe- 
rience. He understood fully that he had now 
his fortune to make ; the voyage he had under- 
taken was naught, a mere subterfuge to get him 
away from the place where his presence was no 
longer desired. It would lead to naught in itself, 
this he saw very clearly, and understood from 
the outset ; and when his father told him that he 
might if he preferred remain in Constantinople, 
after he arrived there, the place whither the ves- 
sel was bound, he merely answered, that he 
should probably do so. 

As it regarded the idea of becoming a sailor, 
it was not congenial to him at all. He listened 
minutely to the captain’s instructions, because 
he had a most practical and inquiring mind, and 
eagerly acquired any information that suggested 
itself; but that he should ever apply these prin- 
ciples of navigation, never entered the boy’s 
mind. All his arrangements were therefore made 
with the intention of leaving the vessel at the end 
of her voyage, and of seeking his fortune upon 
the shore, and in a strange land. It was a large 
and unexplored field that lay before that young 
adventurer. 

The voyage was a pleasant one along the 
classic shores of that inland sea, and Alphonse 


gazed with an admiring and appreciating eye © 


upon all that was so new and beautiful, so full of 
suggestion and poetry to his imagination. Par- 
ticularly was this the case, as he threaded the 
Grecian Archipelago, the lovely sea of Marmora, 
and finally, as he came to anchor at last, in the 
Golden Horn opposite to the famous Seraglio 
Point, where the sultan’s palace and gardens 
beautify the spot. What a dreamy, Oriental air 
suffused every object, how different from aught 
he had ever seen or indeed imagined. How his 
eyes sparkled with pleasure as he beheld all the 
beauty, at a glance, of the Oriental city, with its 
thousand minareta, its mosques, its picturesque 
dwellings, its glittering domes, and its aspect 
generally, of such dreamy and splendid and lux- 
uriant indolence, captivating to every sense. 
And then it was so natural—the longing desire 
came over him to share all this beauty and en- 
joyment with Nydia. How much it would then 
be enhanced in the degree of pleasure it could 
impart! If they could but look upon it through 
each other’s eyes as they had so long been ac- 
customed to do, in their mutual enjoyments ; but 
this might not be, and Alphonse turned with a 
sigh from the picture. 

Poor Nydia, she was thrown more than ever 
upon and within herself; had not even the ad- 
vantage of change to gild the wing of time and 
soothe her sorrowing spirit ; her trial was more 
severe than his. It is not at all improbable that 
some such idea as this crossed the boy’s mind as 
he thus turned away from the bright scene be- 
fore him. Now he watched the swift, shooting 
caiques, now saw some heavy slaver from Tre- 
bizond discharging her cargo of Circassian or 
Georgian girls; now heard the cheering song 
of some English crew, as they worked at the 
tackle and falls; and thus he leaned for hours 
over the bulwarks of the vessel and dreamed 
away the moments in idle and thoughtless in- 
difference. 

But the scene soon changed, and Alphonse on 
landing found himself mingling as it were with a 
new world, all was strange, nay, even wonderful 
to him. He was a stranger in a strange land, 
and all the desolateness of feelings incident to 
such a situation came over him, but his stout 
young heart bore him up, he did notdespair. A 
very few days served to show our young adven- 
turer that he had got his own livelihood to ob- 
tain, and that, too, by his own exertions ; for al- 
ready was the sum of money which he had 
brought with him perceptibly diminished. In 
his inexperienced and childish way he was econo- 
mical as he could be; but the money vanished 
quickly, and he soon began to realize some fears 
as to how he should be able to procure more 
when his purse should at last become , entirely 
empty. And now it was that his education, so 
thoroughly and properly attended to, served him. 
Speaking as he did, his native Italian well, he 
had also been taught the French and German 
languages, either of which he spoke fluently, 
and with great purity. By some lucky chance 
this fact was discovered by a rich Turkish mer- 
chant, and the boy was offered the most liberal 
pecuniary terms if he would domesticate himself 
in the merchant’s family, and devote his time to 
his service as an interpreter. 

Delighted to sce his path thus clear for gain- 
ing a livelihood, and also a hoine, if only tem- 
porary, where he could find safety and shelter 
afforded to him, the boy gladly accepted the mer- 
chant’s proposal, and was at once domesticated 
in his family. Here his natural quickness, and 
a habit of study and applicetion, soon enabled 
him to master the Turkish tongue, and thus 
every day he grew more and more serviceable 
In his as- 
siduity to be useful and to serve his employer, 
Alphonse also found that occupation for his 


and necessary to his new employer. 


mind which he so much needed, in order to 
teach him to forget the past, or at least to rob its 
memory of pain. 

As we have before intimated, Alphonse was 
quite large for one of his age ; and his physical 
system was already finely developed, while the 
beauty of his face seemed struggling between 
the innocent lines of boyhood and the sterner 
expression of manhood. In a word, he was re- 
markably handsome in feature, and his expres- 
sion was as intelligent as attractive in other re- 
spects. Compared with the meagre and sickly 
figures of the Turkish male, Alphonse promised 
wonderful elegance and beauty of figure, as he 
should grow to maturity; and to this end, 
being extravagantly fond of all feats of legerde- 
main and manly exercise, in which he daily in- 
dulged, he hastened and materially aided his 
physical developments at this time. Being per- 
mitted the use of a portion of his master’s gar- 
den, he erected various structures for feats of 
gymnastics, and the lazy and indolent Turks 
were amazed, first to see any one labor, as they 
declared, thus needlessly, and then that he 





should be able to perform such feats of strength 
and agility. On his part, Alphonse explained 
to them that the powers of the human body were 
as susceptible of cultivation, as those of the 
mind. 

Time rolled on, and he was of great and in- 
creasing value to his Turkish employer, who 
also appreciating his services, paid him most lib- 
erally ; so that after the expiration of a couple of 
years, he found himself possessed of a heavy 
purse of gold, and in a pecuniary point of view, 
quite independent. Fortune had really favored 
him; and here he might have remained as long 
as he pleased, with the liberal and kind-hearted 
Mussulman, accumulating such means as he 
pleased, but for an unfortunate, and an entirely 
unlooked-for occurrence to which we must more 
minutely refer. Whether this change of fortune, 
in the result, was of advantage to our young ad- 
venturer or otherwise, the reader of this life his- 
tory will be able to judge in the end. To Al- 
phonse, himself, it seemed peculiarly sad and 
unfortunate. 

The Turk had a beautiful and attractive daugh- 
ter, the favorite of his harem ; one who combined 
all the physical attractions that are so eminently 
possessed by the descendants of the Circassian 
and Georgian races; but the charm, without 
which all other personal charms are as naught, 
the refining and beautifying influence of intelli- 
gence and cultivation, she wanted. These things 
are thought superfluous in a Turkish harem, in- 
deed they are not thought of at all. Itis true 
she was gentle, loved music, and played in her 
own simple way upon the musical instruments 
of her people ; was bright and pleasant and love- 
ly to look upon; but there the attraction ended. 
To Alphonse, she could offer no attraction, after 
his heart had once been filled by the gentle, 
thoughtful and intelligent companion of his 
childhood, Nydia Colonna. The high ideal he 
had formed in his mind of female loveliness and 
beauty, was entirely embodied in, and copied 
from Nydia, and no model that fell short of his 
idolized and dearly loved one, could move his 
heart. 

He was not of course blind to the beauty of 
his master’s child, no one could be ; though he 
could no more have loved her than he could 
have lost his heart to an Ethiop. But on the 
other hand, the Turkish maiden really and earn- 
estly loved her father’s interpreter; he was to 
her young fancy little short of an Apollo, and, 
indeed, compared with the tawny-skinned and 
diminutive people she saw among the Turks, it 
was not surprising that Alphonse looked so 
noble to her. Entirely heedless of such a result, 
and with no such thought in his mind, our young 
adventurer took much trouble and pains to teach 
his master’s child his own tongue, and added to 
such instructions such womanly accomplishments 
as he had become familiar with in his long and de- 
lightful intercourse with Nydia. She proved an 
apt scholar, for she loved her teacher, and the old 
Turk was pleased to see he? progress ; he loved 
her with great tenderness, and rejoiced in her 
happiness. 

And thus he continued in his leisure moments 
to devote himself to teaching her things that 
were novel to her and her people; but which 
were deemed to be ladylike accomplishments for 
the sex in his far off native land. He did this 
purely from a sense of gratitude, as the 
employee of her generous and kind-hearted 
father; and, as we have intimated, without the 
thought that his objeet would be in any way mis- 
construed, entering his mind. No one could 
have been more innocent in this respect, than 
was Alphonse Tonti; and it was not until some 
three or four yeats of pleasant and thoughtless 
intercourse, thoughtless at least, on his part, 
that his eyes were opened, and the fact that his 
master’s child really loved him, and seemed to 
think that her affection was entirely returned, 
stared him full in the face. He was impulsive, 
generous, and open-hearted, and had doubtless 
conducted himself differently from what he would 
have done, had he not felt thatfalling in love 
with any other than Nydia, was out of the ques- 
tion; and now he blamed himself bitterly for 
the thoughtless intimacy that he had indulged 
in, nor did he see exactly what course was open 
for him to pursue, in so peculiar a situation—he 
knew not what to do. 

A high sense of honor made him resolve at 
once to undeceive her; and this he did at the 
earliest possible moment after he had made the 
discovery, and in the most delicate and proper 
manner that his refined delicacy could devise. 
To his great surprise, the love she had been ex- 
ercised by, and which she freely owned to him, 
at once resolved itself to hate, and that, too, of 
the bitterest cast; and the fair fiend, for such 
she now appeared in her anger, with a violence 
that he had not deemed her capable of, vowed 
most solemnly that she would be fearfully aveng- 
ed upon him, for the duplicity with which she 
believed him to have acted towards her; nor 
would any protestations upon his part, in the 
least pacify or calm her bitterness of heart. 

It seemed strange that one who had for so 
long a period exhibited towards him only the 
kindest sentiments, and whom he had served in 
all respects most assiduously and kindly, should 
now and so suddenly turn against him, and with 
so much violence. True, it has been said that 
no passion is stronger than “love to hatred 
grown,” and this she exemplified. The unprin- 
cipled girl, pausing not for her ire to cool, at 
once brought a charge against him, without the 
remotest shadow of truth, which so incensed the 
father, that he procured his incarceration in the 
government prison upon acriminal commitment. 
On his part he acted but naturally, and as any 
father would probably have done under similar 
circumstances ; nor did his interpreter in the 
least blame the parent. It was, however, a hard 
lot for our adventurer, and he pined here in his 
confinement for nearly a year without much hope 
of ever being released; or, if he was released, 
perhaps it would be only to conduct him to 
death. Ofcourse, he contemplated these chances 
in all their bearings, for he had nothing else to 
occupy him, and moreover studied as to putting 
into operation some plan for his escape. 

He found himself confined in a stone apart- 
ment of great security, beneath the level of the 





ground, and amid the heavy foundation of the 
prison ; and as all his efforts at accomplishing 
any egress must consequently be directed up- 
wards, he worked at no small disadvantage. To 
represent this in detail to the reader, would be to 
render our story tedious ; suffice it therefore, to 
say, that after long months of patient and unre- 
mitting application, he had the satisfaction of 
accomplishing what might be called the first step 
towards his object of escape from his confine- 
ment. It acted as a gleam of sunshine upon his 
spirits, and encouraged him stili to persevere in 
his almost insurmountable task, a work that 
nothing but his love of liberty could have in- 
duced him to perform. 

Though he was heavily ironed, as was the 
universal custom within the prison, yet by slow 
degrees he succeeded in wearing away two 
places in the irons on his hands and feet, so as 
to free himelf entirely from their confinement. 
By carefully assuming them again whenever the 
time arrived for the officers of the prison to bring 
him his food, or to visit him for other purposes, 
he entirely avoided all suspicion of his purpose, 
or what he haddone. These indolent and stupid 
people thinking, after they had chained their 
prisoner, that they had done all that was neces- 
sary for them to do to ensure his safe keeping. 
The idea that such a thing was possible as for 
him to rélease himself from his chains, never en- 
tered their heads at all, and probably no Turk 
would have attempted to free himself under like 
circumstances. He would have considered it 
destiny, and have quietly acquiesced in what 
seemed to be his fate. 

But Alphonse was a different sort of being. 
He was active, of buoyant spirits, full of youth 
and vigor, and could ill brook restraint of any 
kind ; and therefore it was that he labored stead- 
ily until he gained this temporary freedom. 
This had been no child’s task, for little could be 
accomplished at a time, and frequent long de- 
lays were necessary to be observed, in order to 
avoid exciting suspicion. After having freed 
himself from the restraint of the chains, he was 
at a loss how to proceed, and in what direction 
to make his first attempt. If he could establish 
some sort of communication between his own 
cell and that of some other prisoner, he felt that 
this would be a material aid to his purpose ; but 
he feared to attempt this, for several reasons. 
“First, he knew not but that his very first move 
would lead to his being detected in his purpose ; 
he knew not either whether the room immediate- 
ly over him was one of the officers of the prison, 
or a prisoner’s cell. It required some careful 
listening and pains to solve this question before 
he made any tangible demonstrations, as it was 
in this direction he must work. 

He finally satisfied himself that at intervals he 
could detect the noise of chains as though caused 
by the movement of some person confined there ; 
and, finally by means of knocks upon the wall 
over his head, he gradually succeeded in insti- 
tuting a series of signals with the prisoner who 
occupied the cell. He then set to work with 
nothing better than nails, to drill and chisel a 
hole in the wall above, large enough to pass his 
body through; and bya simple but ingenious 
invention, managed to seerete his work and the 
litter which he made entirely from sight. Long 
months were passed .in this slow and tedious 
operation, and it would frequently require al- 
most as much time to secrete the result of his 
labor, as to perform what he did during a whole 
day and night, for he worked at all hours, and 
permitted himself but little sleep. 

At last he succeeded in completing this means 
of egress and ingress between his own and the 
cell over it; and with the aid of his bedstead 
frame could pass into the upper apartment at 
pleasure ; and here he now passed much of his 
nights, and intervals of the day with his new 
friend, the prisoner above. True, under almost 

any other circumstances, he would have seemed 
an ill-chosen comrade for Alphonse; but in this 
instance, he was very glad to look upon any one 
who had not the aspect of an enemy towards 
him. 

The prisoner whose acquaintance he had thus 
made, was a very old and infirm man, who had 
been confined there as Alphonse found him for 
many long years, and justly, too, as even he 
freely admitted ; for he had been a pirate, and 
his sins weighed with fearful power upon him. 
The sight of a new face at first seemed to greatly 
disconcert him ; but it was not long before Al- 
phonse and himself were good friends, and they 
But 
even in the excitement of his effort at escape, 
Alphonse could not but be struck with sadness 


jointly considered the possibility of escape. 


at the sight of this white-haired, infirm old crim- 
inal, thus justly confined here, solitary and alone, 
year after year, until he had lost nearly all energy, 
and life itself seemed ready to leave his withered 
frame. 

It was indeed, a strange companion, that Al- 
He 
The frost 
of more than sixty years was upon his head, and 


phonse had thus become acquainted with. 
was the picture of hopeless old age. 
his snow-white beard swept his breast. Though 
our adventurer realized his character, still he 
pitied the subdued spirit before him, and was 
very kind and gentle to the prisoner. By his 
skill and better strength he loosed the chains that 
bound the old man, made his cell more comfort- 
able for him by a little thoughtful management, 
supplying him with some trifling articles of dress 
from his own scanty wardrobe, thus to make his 
lot more easy. His long confinement had ren- 
dered him quite childish, and he received those 
tokens with tears and many thanks. He seemed 
to have little desire for change or liberty; and 
yet his spirit brightened at the success of Al 
phonse’s efforts thus far, and he looked upon 
the young Italian as a miracle of strength, in- 
genuity and resource. 

All things tended to make him like Alphonse, 
and he evinced this in every possible way. He 
entered into his plan of escape, which was to be 
for his own benefit as well as that of the more 
active and youthful prisoner; and during the 
long nights when Alphonse became fatigued and 
wearied with his constant labor, the old prisoner 
would tell him poriions of his story, which em- 
braced a career of wild and lawless life, surpass- 





ing aught that our young adventurer had ever 








conceived of in the annals of crime, The old 
man did not attempt to justify the life he had 
led; on the contrary, he rarely failed, whenever 
he related scenes of his adventurous life, to warn 
his young friend against evil companions, the 
lust for gain, and the love of gold. And still 
Alphonse gradually progressed in his work of 
sundering one of the heavy stones of the prison 
from this upper cell, and of thus opening a pas- 
sage for them to consummate their deliverance.. 

Bat it was slow work, how slow can hardly 
be explained ; but another long year was gone 
before the labor was brought to such a stage as 
to promise immediate success; but finally, that 
seemed at hand, and the incessant labor of the 
prisoner near its end. . 

[to ne contrevEp.] 


Bini 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
QUI BONO? 


ens 
BY JOHN H. BAgLEr. 
snstabintlindNnegi. 


Pray what is the use of grasping for gain, 

Of boundless desires which tend to maintain 
Injustice and wrong? 

Or what is the good of distinction and wealth, 

Obtained at the expense of honor and health? 
This answer in song. 


Does greatness consist in tact and display ? 

Is truth of no use in this politic day? 
Must vice ever reign? 

Expediency, policy, fraud, and the like, 

At the base of religion and honesty strike, 
And what is the gain? 


Shall principles true be regarded as nought? 
Will right never be our first and last thought? 
Must might be the rule? 
Shall a nation like ours, which boasts of its deeds 
In liberty’s cause, be sown with the seeds 
Of crime and misrule? 


Shall we follow the footsteps of folly and pride, 
That those who observe us may laugh and deride, 
And republics condemn? 

No! no! let us rather be wise in good time, 
Less selfish and vain, with more resson and rhyme, 
And wear truth’s diadem. 


O, Father of all things! grant that we may acquire 
Only those that are good, and which thou dost require ; 
And take for our theme, 

Man’s wants are but few when wisely restrained, 
Self-denial is better than wealth ill obtained, 

And virtue’s supreme. 


A MAGICIAN PUT TO FLIGHT. 


At Vicksburg, recently, a conjuror,'who called 
himself W , after pitta ao the usual 
feats of sleight-of hand, such as a card, 
loading a pistol with the ashes, and firing it into 
a i, a the identical card was found 
unharmed, taking ee after from an empty 
bag, pouring twenty kinds liquor from one 
= met same bottle, ig watches into a 

pieces, mixing together the f-agments, 

and, after certain pre-e words, restoring them 
to their owners, just as he had received them, 
with various other exhibitions of a like character, 
exposing the absurdity of the old adage, that, 
“seeing is believing,” informed the spectators 
that he was about to proceed to the wonderful 
experiment of allowing a | perry to load and 
fire a pistol, and he would catch the ball in his 
hand. At that announcement, a decent-looking 
man in beg called out mr acta be on his 
es aim,” sai magician, 

“or I may miss the ball.” The pistol was fired, 
and Wyman, with a look of triumph, held up his 
hand with the bullet. The that fol- 
lowed had hardly subsided, ‘on two pistols 
were fired. In a moment, he was seen playing 
with a ballin eachhand. “You should not fire 
without notice,” said he; “you might have kill- 
me ; it was my skirt that saved me.” Searce- 

ly were those words prononnced, when a voice 
in front called out, ‘You devil! be on your 
guard!” Wyman saw a pistol levelled at him, 
but there was no time for explanation—the re- 
port followed, accompanied by a crash that told 
the ball had entered a plank near his head. “ For 
God’s sake, gentlemen, this is no joke!” “ Here 
is another; you may have better luck in catch- 
ing this time.” A report and crash followed as 
before. The magician could stand it no longer, 
but uttering a scream of terror, very ludicrously 
made his exit at a side-door, amid the shouts and 
laughter of the company. The audience waited 
some time, but the wizard did not appear. ‘The 
confusion increased, benches were demolished, 
lights extinguished, ladies shrieked, ete., but 
Wyman was not forthcoming. He had made 
his escape on the steamer, General Pike, inter- 
nally resolving never again to catch a bullet in 
his hand on the banks of the Mississippi —New 
York Mercury. 





—— ™ 


A STRAIGHT CURL. 


A funny incident came under our notice the 
other day. While waiting our turn at the bar- 
ber’s, a fellow “poked his head in,” and asked 
if they did curling there. He was answered in 
the aftirmative. When stepping aside, and call- 
ing after him a most villanous looking cur, he 
pointed to it saying-—‘‘{ would like to have 
you curl that dog’s tail, then.” In nowise abash- 
ed at the burst of laughter which greeted him, 
the barber stepped forward and fetched the dog 
a lusty kick, pointing to the continuation of the 
now yelping owner, tightly coiled between his 
hind legs, and then demanded his quarter for the 
job. Doggy and his master lcft, amid the yells 
of the excited bystanders, while the knight of the 
lather-brush unconcernedly called for the next 
customer.— Cincinnati. Enquirer, 





¢.sceoe->——— 
GRATUITOUS ADVICE, 
We were crossing Chatham Street from the 
Bank, when we observed a knot of people gath- 
ered round an omnibus, and on going up we 
found that the off horse was as stubborn as a 
donkey, antl wouldn’t budge an inch in spite of 
ihe blows and inyectives which were showered, 
upon him by Jehu. Presently, a pompous old 
gentleman, of aldermanic proportions, eam: 
along. “ Driver,” said he, “put a handkerchicf 
over his eyes, he'll go then, 1 warrant you ;” 
when the indignant driver replied —* What in 
thunder’s the use of that—se’s blind as a bat a 
That man sloped.—New York Atlas. 
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ready!” 


ENCOURAGING. 

May be you are a bachelor, frosty and forty. 
Then, poor fellow! Saturday night’s nothing to 
you, justas you are nothing to nobody. Get a 
wife, black-eyed or blue-eyed, but above all true- 
eyed. Geta litthe house, no matter how little, 
and a sofa, just to hold two, or two and a half in 
it, of a Saturday night, and then read this para- 
graph by the light of your wife’s eye, and thank 
God and take courage.—.V. O. Picayune. 

= ‘ —— +--+ 
AN EPITAPiL 

A number of old epitaphs are going the rounds 
of the press. ‘The following upon a tombstone 
in the cemetery near Cincinnati is worthy of 
being placed among the number. “ Here lies 
——, who came to this city and died, jor the 


, end, Stak oe 
benesit of his health. 
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THE OLD MAHOGANY TABLE: 
—oR,— 
THE CONCEALED WILL. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


Since this fortune falls to you, 
Be content, and seek no new. . 
Merchant of Venice. 


“ We must have another table, mother,” said 
Marion Selden, as she removed several coats and 
waistcoats, some of them completed, and others 
which were partly done, from a small pine table, 
preparatory to placing upon it a loaf of bread 
and some dried fish, intended fer dinner. 

“T know that we need one,” replied Mrs. 
Selden, “ but winter is coming on, and you and 
the children must have some new clothing, or 
suffer from the cold.” 

“ And you need some, as much as any of us,” 
said Marion, “ yet the tirse consumed in trans- 
ferring the work from the table to the large arm- 
chair, three times a day, and back again to the 
table, which cannot be done without misplacing 
many of the articles, would, if I employed it in 
sewing, soon enable me to earn enough to pur- 
chase a table which would answer the purpose. 
Old furniture is sometimes sold very cheap at 
auction. These coats will be done by ten o’clock 
to-morrow morning, and as I go to carry them 
to Mr. Atmore’s I shall pass right by Mr. Bing- 
ley’s auction-rooms.” 

“And so you think you can step in and 
purchase one ?” 

“ Yes, I thought I could, if Mr. Atmore pays 
for making the coats. Are you willing that I 
should, if I can get one cheap ?”’ 

“Yes, for I think, on the whole, it will be 
better. The time which we shall save, will in 
three months pay for it. We shall, at first, 
however, sadly miss even a small sum from our 
hard earnings. Little Nell, for the present, will 
be obliged to do without shoes.” 

“O, that wont do—poor Nelly’s feet will 
freeze. I can tell you what I will do. I will 
sit and work’an hour later every evening, till I 
earn enough extra to pay for the table, let it 
cost what it will.” . 

“ You already work too hard, Marion.” 

“ Never mind, mother—I don’t think I shall 
get sick.” 

Little George and Nelly, who had been sent 
on an erand, now entered, and the four sat down 
to the table together, and ate of their bread and 
dried fish. 

Marion was obliged to sew very diligently to 
finish the work so that she could carry it to 
their employer, in season to enable her, if he 
paid her, to attend the auction. She found him 
in a very good mood, and without requesting her 
to wait a few weeks, as he often did, because, as 
he said, he had a large sum of money to make 
out, he paid her four dollars and twenty cents 
for making six coats. This number, as Mr. 
Atmore required them to be very nicely made, 
was all that she and her mother could make in 
a week, besides doing such houschold labor as 
it was impossible to dispense with. One dollar 
of this, their weekly earnings, was always laid 
aside for the rent, which they were obliged to 
pay every Saturday night. 

When neither mother nor daughter were from 
illness prevented from performing their weekly 
task, they could live in comparative comfort, but 
they were a little behindhand now, Mrs. Sel- 
den having till within a few days been unable 
to sew only a few hours in a day. 

Marion had been in the auction-room not more 
than five minutes, before a table, exactly such a 

" one as was needed, was put up for sale, but she 
hardly dared hope that it would go at a price 
which would enable her to purchase it. It was 
a small, round table, the leaf, as usual, being 
supported on a tripod, each of the three legs ter- 
minating in an eagle’s claw, grasping a ball. It 
was true that it was old fashioned and clumsy, 
but the fact of its being real mahogany made 
her afraid that the price would be beyond her 
means. None, however, happened to be pres- 
ent whose taste for the antique was so decided 
as to cause any anxiety for the possession of so 
heavy an article. Marion, therefore, had no 
competitor, and after some little delay, the table 

+ was struck off to her at one dollar. 

Her prize, which was soon placed in a hand- 
cart, reached home almost as soon as she did. 
The eagle’s claws holding the apples, as they 
called them, were a source of great delight to 
George and Nelly, and they all felt perfectly 
sure that no other table in the world would suit 
them quite as well as that did. 

The saving of time, and the convenience of 
being able to suffer their work to be undisturbed, 
instead of transferring it to the arm-chair every 
meal, was greater than they had anticipated. 

One cold afternoon, George and Nelly were 
sitting under the round table, a nice, cozy place, 
directly in front of the stove, with their atten- 
tion directed between the spelling-book, the 
eagle’s claws, and the pillar which supported the 
polished leaf. 

“Look here, Nelly,” said George, “and see 
this little door.” 

“ What is it for?” asked Nelly, as she com- 
plied with her brother’s request. 

“T don’t know, but I guess it’s for something,” 
was the sagacious reply. 

“T wish I could open it,” said Nelly, “ for 
may be, there’s a little cupboard inside, where I 
could keep my pieces of china.” 

“Stop a minute, and I'll open it for you,” 
said George ; and before Mrs. Selden or Marion 
had noticed what the children were doing, Nelly, 
at George’s instruction, had procured a case- 
knife, with which he had succeeded inso loosening 
the piece of wood inserted in the upper part of 
the pillar and which they had called a door, that 
it fell to the floor. A cavity was thus exposed 
to view, in which there was a roll of paper. 
George was frightened at the result of his ex- 
periment, when he found what he had taken to 
be a door, instead of swinging on hinges, fell 
out, and was hastening to replace it the best 

way he could, when Nelly exclaimed : 
“ Look, Marion, and see this roll of paper— 
may I:take it out ¢”’ 
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“ A roll of paper? Where is it ?” said Marion. 
“ There, in this little cupboard.” 
“No, don’t take it out—Iet me see where 


| it is,” said Marion, and kneeling down, to her 


surprise, she saw, as little Nell said, a roll of 
paper, nearly filling the cavity, disclosed by the 
removal of the piece of wood, which had been so 
nicely inserted, that nothing less sharp than the 
prying and curious eyes of a child could have 
discovered it. 

“ What can it be, mother?” said Marion, as 
she eagerly removed it. 

“Tcannot imagine. Unrollit, Marion, and see.” 

“Tt is a will,” said Marion, handing it to her 
mother, after having looked at the first few lines. 

On examination it was found to be signed, 
“ Philip Wardour,” the names of two witnesses 
being also appended. A number of legacies, 
ranging from one to five thousand pounds, were 
given to different persons, but the principal legatee 
was Sedley Harcourt, mentioned in the will, as 
“my well beloved nephew,” to whom was be- 
queathed fifty thousand pounds, in addition to a 
valuable estate in the county of Kent, England. 
According to the date, about a year had elapsed 
since it was executed. 

“How very singular,” said Marion, “that it 
should have been placed where the children 
found it.” 

“It might have been put there for safe keep- 
ing, or by one whose interest it was to con- 
ceal it.” 

“But how came the table in this country? It 
must have been in England, at the time it afford- 
ed a place of concealment for the will.” 

“Tt might fall into the possession of some one, 
who emigrated to this country.” 

“TI wish we knew where this Sedley Harcourt 

is.” 
“He is, without doubt, in England, and if 
proper measures are taken, I see no reason why 
he may not be found. Advertisements inserted 
in one or two of the leading English papers, and 
a few of our own journals, might serve the de- 
sired purpose; but that cannot be done, with- 
out a great deal more money than it is in our 
power to obtain.” 

“ What if we should mention the matter to 
Mr. Lansing?” said Marion. “Both he and 
Mrs. Lansing have been very friendly to us, 
since our sad reverse of fortune.” 

“T think it will be the best thing we can do,” 
replied Mrs. Selden. 

“Supposing you should call this afternoon ?”’ 
said Marion. ‘ The sooner it is attended to, the 
better.” 

“TI cannot well spare the time,” was Mrs. 
Selden’s answer, “ yet I am no busier to-day than 
I shall be to-morrow.” 

It was, therefore, decided, as soon as dinner 
was over, Which would be two hours before the 
Lansings dined, that Mrs. Selden should take the 
will, and call for the purpose of consulting Mr. 
Lansing. She found him at home, and at leisure 
to attend to her. 

Having examined the will, and satisfied him- 
self that it was genuine, he volunteered, without 
any suggestion on the part of Mrs Selden, to 
prepare advertisements, and to have them, at his 
own expense, inserted in several English and 
American papers. 

Having an event of so much importance to 
look forward to, as the appearance of the Sed- 
ley Harcourt mentioned in the will, or, at least, 
a letter from him, inspired Marion with new en- 
ergy; and unconscious of fatigue, as day after 
day and week after week passed away, she sat 
plying her needle. Mrs. Selden, ina measure, 
shared her daughter’s elation of spirits, though 
more experience, and many disappointments, 
rendered her less sanguine, as to their efforts 
being crowned with success. 

In the advertisements prepared by Mr. Lan- 
sing, he made no allusion to the will. He merely 
mentioned, that if a person by the name of Sed- 
ley Harcourt, believed to be a native of England, 
and most probably residing in the county of 
Kent, would apply to Jared Lansing, in the city 
of New York, he might hear of something to his 
advantage. 

In the meantime the secret, so well preserved 
by Mrs. Selden, Marion and Mr. Lansing, be- 
gan to be whispered abroad ; little Nelly, with- 
out knowing that there was any harm in it, 
having mentioned to some children the discoy- 
ery George had made of the “cupboard,” in 
which there was a great piece of paper rolled up, 
which Marion said was a will. 

Marion, at first so hopeful, as antumn closed 
and winter months one after another wore away, 
without bringing Sedley Harcourt himself, or 
any intimation by letter or otherwise, that he was 
still in existence, began to despond. The little 
bit of romance which had for a while cheered 
and broken in upon the monotony of their dull, 
laborious life, was not destined to lead to any 





| 


result. The pictures which she had so often 


| drawn in imagination of the young Englisiman, 


who, she was sure, would prove equally eminent 
for good and noble qualities of mind, as for 
superior personal qualifications, were fast fading 
away like the brilliant hues of a sunset sky. 
Even Mr. Lansing had nearly lost all hope of 
ever hearing anything from him. 

It was the nineteenth of February, almost 
eight o’clock in the eveniug, when the door-bell 
rang, and shortly afterwards a servant looked 
into the apartment where Mr. Lansing sat look 
ing over some papers, and told him that a man 
was waiting in the hall, who wished to see him. 

“ Show him the way up,” said Mr. Lansing. 

Ina minute afterward, the servant re-appeared, 
conducting a man, whose age might have been 
somewhere between forty-five and fifty. He was 
a short, thick-set, hard-featured man, and though 
a little down-looking, had a shrewd, cunning ex- 
pression of countenance. A coarse, thick over- 
coat buttoned up to his chin, did not diminish 
his heavy, ungainly appearance. 

“T believe you are the gentleman,” said he, 
“‘who put a notice in the papers, 








a person by the name of Sedley Harcourt would 
call on you, he would hear something to his 
| advantage.” 

“Tan.” 

“Will you please read this 7” said the man 
| handing him a folded paper. 


stating that if | 





Mr. 
follows : 

“To Jarep Lansinc, Esquire,—The bear- 
er of this, Hinkson Burt, is authorized by me to 
receive any communication you may have to 
make, as it is inconvenient to call on you my- 
self.” ’ 

This missive was signed Sedley Harcourt, and 
dated Dover, County of Kent, England. 

“You are from England, then?” said Mr. 
Lansing, when he had finished reading it. 

‘‘ Yes—arrived in the steamer Antelope, yes- 
terday.” 

“You are acquainted with Mr. Harcourt, 
I suppose ?” 

“ Well as if he were my own brother. I was his 
uncle’s steward, a dozen years before he died.” 

“ And has Mr. Harcourt any suspicion, as to 
the nature of the communication, which it is his 
wish I should make to you ?”’ 

“Yes, he kind o’ suspects like, it’s something 
about a will.” 

“Do you know on what his suspicion is 
founded ?” 

“Something his uncle said before he died, I 
believe, but I don’t know certain.” 

“T think,” said Mr. Lansing, “that I must 
take a little time for consideration. I don’t know 
that it would be hardly prudent to enter into par- 
ticulars, on the strength of what is contained in 
these few lines !” 

“His name is signed to *em—isn’t it ?” 

“ Certainly, but how am I to know that it isn’t 
a forgery ?” 

“It is well he isn’t here to hear you say that !” 

“Tf he is a gentleman, who wishes business to 
be done in a fair way, a little reflection would 
show him that my precaution is not greater than 
it should be. Had Mr. Harcourt consulted some 
competent legal adviser, he would have taken a 
different course, I think.” 

“Then ‘you refuse to make the communica- 
tion hinted at in the newspapers ?” 

“T must decline doing so, till I am furnished 
with such references as will show beyond a doubt 
that the person who wrote this missive is the 
one I wish to communicate with.” 

“That will make a bad business of it. I shall 
have to write to him, and wait for an answer, 
when I should be on my way home.” 

“Either of these will be quite unnecessary. 
Now that I have ascertained where a letter will 
find Mr. Sedley Harcourt, I can write him my- 
self, and let him know exactly what I wish.” 

This proposition did not appear to be at all 
agreeable to Mr. Burt, but far from making it 
appear why it should not be acted upon, his at- 
tempts to do so only confirmed Mr. Lansing in 
his suspicion, that both he and the writer of the 
letter were impostors. This he could not fail to 
see, but probably thought it would be best to put 
a bold face upon it, for when he took leave, he 
assured Mr. Lansing that he should take the lib- 
erty to call again in the morning to see if he 
would not be a little more reasonable, also that 
Mr. Harcourt was a gentleman whom it would 
be dangerous to trifle with, and that he was not 
used to being crossed in anything he undertook.” 

“This, then, may serve as an initiatory les- 
son,” was the answer. 

As Mr. Lansing entertained little doubt but 
that a letter addressed to Sedley Harcourt, Do- 
ver, would reach him with whom he wished to 
communicate, the following morning, soon after 
breakfast, he seated himself at his desk in order 
to write to him. He was just dipping his pen 
into the ink, when he was told that there was a 
gentleman below who wished to see him. On 
entering the parlor, he saw a*young gentleman 
whose appearance at once prepossessed him in 
his favor. 

“Mr. Lansing, I presume?” said the young 
man, bowing. 

“ Yes, my name is Lansing.” 

Without saying anything more, he presented 
an unsealed letter to Mr. Lansing, whose coun- 
tenance brightened the moment he looked at the 
superscription. 

“Why, this must be from my old friend 
Worthington,” said he, and opening it, he glanc- 
ed his eye over the contents. 

It was merely a letter of introduction, the 
bearer being Mr. Sedley Harcourt, whom Mr. 
Worthington said he had the pleasure to meet 
on the continent. Mr. Worthington being Mr. 
Lansing’s most valued and intimate friend, young 
Harcourt could not fail to meet with a most cor- 
dial reception. 

“ You will readily surmise what has brought 
me to America,” said Harcourt. 


Lansing took the paper, and read as 


“Tt is, | apprehend in consequence of an ad- 
vertisement, which I caused to be inserted in 
several English and American newspapers.” 

“Yes, though had it not been for Mr. Worth- 
ington, I should probably have missed seeing it. 
It was in a paper which, with a number of others, 
was sent him by some of his American friends.” 

“T sent them to him myself, though without 
thinking particularly of the advertisement, for I 
supposed Mr. Sedley Harcourt to be in England.” 

Harcourt now gave Mr. Lansing another letter. 

“ This, also,”’ said he, “is from Mr. Worthing- 
ton, as you will sce by the handwriting, and 
which, as he informed me, besides something rel- 





ative to his own affairs, contains a few explana- 
tions, which might have been rather embarrass- 
ing had I been obliged to make them myself.” 
Mr. Lansing, after having read the letter, said : 
“J find that since the decease of Mr. War- 
dour, your maternal uncle, a person by the name 
of Peter Gadson has been in possession of the 


bulk of his property. Was your uncle a rela- 

| tion of his ?” 
“He was not. My uncle, for a number of 

| years before he died, nad placed great confidence 


in him, entrusting him with almost the entire 


Gadson and I were 
I always regarded him as artful 


management of his affairs. 
| never friends. 
and hypocritical, and he, as I have reason to be- 
lieve, looked on me with an evil eye, as destined 
by my uncle to inherit the fine estate, where he 
(Gadson) now lives.” 

| “And which, as my friend Worthington tells 
| me, he now claims as his own, in virtue of a 


clause in your uncle’s will, constituting him re- 






siduary legatee.’’ 
“ He does, but it is well known that my uncle 





executed a will subsequent to the one in which 
he named Peter Gadson as residuary legatee. It 
could not be found, however, and Gadson, also 
aman by the name of Burt, who was formerly 
in my uncle’s employ, testified on oath that it 
was destroyed by order of my uncle, in their 
presence. There was some color for this asser- 
tion, as by false representations, it was generally 
known that my uncle’s mind was prejudiced 
against me at one time, though (a circumstance 
which was made less public) he was fully con- 
vinced several weeks before he died, that the 
charges brought against me were without foun- 
dation, in consequence of which a reconciliation 
took place between us.” 

“Mr. Worthington tells me, that my adver- 
tisement, joined with an assertion of a woman 
who took care of Mr.Wardour during his illnesss, 
revived a suspicion which had before been enter- 
tained, that the will in your favor was still in 
existence, but he does not mention what the 
assertion was.” 

“She says that he told her one day that he 
had remembered her in his will, and pointing to 
a round mahogany table, he said it would be 
found there. Nothing more was said about it, 
but when the will came to be read, she found 
that she was not included among those to whom 
legacies were given. She then recalled to mind 
what my uncle said when he indicated the table, 
and took the first opportunity to examine it, 
though without discovering any private drawer 
or other place, where anything of the kind could 
be deposited. Shedid not feel satisfied, however, 
and finding that the lumber, as Peter Gadson 
called the old fashioned furniture which had 
served my uncle’s purpose, was advertised to be 
sold at auction, she determined in her own mind 
to be present at the sale, and purchase the round 
table, so that she might give it a more thorough 
examination than she could find opportunity to 
do, while it remained where it then was, with- 
out exciting suspicion. Unfortunately, a severe 
illness prevented her from fulfilling her intention 
of being present at the sale, and the person she 
employed to bid off the table, returned much 
elated, having, instead of the one she directed 
him to purchase, bought a square one, which he 
affirmed was better and much handsomer, and 
was sold for two shillings less. The name of 
the person who purchased the round table no one 
could tell. It disappeared, and by the utmost 
diligence she could obtain no trace of it. She 
subsequently found means to apprize me of the 
matter, and I sueceeded in ascertaining that it 
became the property of a German family, who 
soon afterward emigrated to this country; but 
whether they retained possession of the table or 
not, could not be determined. All these partic- 
ulars I had during our travels communicated to 
Mr. Worthington, and it immediately occurred 
to him when he saw the advertisement, that you 
had made some discovery as regarded the will.” 

“You mentioned that a man by the name of 
Burt, formerly in your uncle’s employ, testified 
that he witnessed the de:truction of the will made 
in your favor.” 

“ He did, and was no doubt well paid for it.” 

“Last evening a man by that name called on 
me. He had just arrived from England,” he 
said, ‘‘ and was the bearer of a letter to me, sign- 
ed Sedley Harcourt.” 

“ Will you permit me to see it ?” 

“ Certainly. 
time that it was a forgery.” 

Mr. Lansing gave him the letter, who, hav- 
ing examined it, selected from among a number 
of other papers contained in his pocket-book, one, 
which, together with the letter, he handed to Mr. 
Lansing. 

“ Will you please to compare the handwrit- 
ing?” said he. 

“There can be no doubt,” said Mr. Lansing, 
having complied with his request, “ that the same 
person wrote them both.” 

The paper was merely a receipt, acknowledg- 
ing the pay for pasturing a saddle-horse for Sed- 
ley Harcourt, and was signed, “ Peter Gadson.” 

“ By the way,” said Harcourt, “the demand 
was an unjust one, for my uncle had told me that 
he shouldn’t ask me anything for pasturing my 
horse.” 

“Yet, if there were need of evidence in your 
favor, it might be turned to good account.” 

Mr. Lansing, who was expecting another call 
from Burt, had given directions to have him at 
once admitted to his presence. He however had 
not mentioned to Harcourt that he was expect- 
ing him. Just as he had made the last remark, 
the door opened and Mr. Burt entered. When 


I was well persuaded at the | 








night, the work which afforded them the means 
of a livelihood was for once put away, and Mrs, 
Selden, who would have still been a handsome 
woman, had care and toil set their seal less heay- 
ily upon her brow, attired herself in her best, as a 
mark of honor to one who had been her husband’s 
friend, as she doubted not the gentleman alluded 
to by Mr. Lansing would prove to be. 

Marion would have looked well in any dress, 
and had the plain delaine which she wore been 
transformed into the richest of satins, she could 
not have looked lovelier. It was so strange to 
think of doing anything all the long evening, ex- 
cept to sit and stitch, stitch, stitch, at the coats 
or waistcoats, that the thought of having visitors 
caused so much excitement, as to heighten her 
bloom, and make luminous the dark eyes which 
were too often dimmed by weariness and fatigue. 

Mrs. Lansing, fearing they would be unpro- 
vided for in that respect, had sent two glass lamps 
ready trimmed, and they were burning brightly 
on the round table, when the footsteps of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lansing and Sedley Harcourt were heard 
on the stairs. Marion opened the door and has- 
tened forward with a light, for the dim lamp she 
had placed in the entry failed to illumine the 
narrow and winding staircase. Mrs. Selden, who 
was fully prepared to meet Mr. Joseph Lansing, 
drew back disappointed, when she beheld Sed ey 
Harcourt. Marion, who had long given up all 
thoughts of ever hearing from the person men- 
tioned in the will, never once thought of him 
now, so that she was entirely taken by surprise, 
when Mr. Lansing introduced him. Yet not 
more so than was Harcourt. He had pictured 
to hintself a poor widow and her daughter, who, 
in refinement of manners, might compare favor- 
ably with the peasantry of the rural districts of 
his own country, and he was induced to accept 
Mr. Lansing’s invitation to call on them, more 
for the sake of judging what pecuniary aid he 
could render them, which would be acceptable, 
than from any thought that he should, indepen- 
dently of that consideration, derive any personal 
gratification. He might, therefore, well be sur- 
prised, to behold two females, who, in all save 
the quality of their apparel, would have graced 
a fashionable drawing-room. He had, in truth, 
never met with a young girl whose style of beauty 
so well pleased him as Marion’s. 

The time passed rapidly. It seemed to Mrs. 
Selden as if the past had returned, and Marion, 
far from feeling awkward and embarrassed, felt 
as if restored to her proper sphere. 

Harcourt lost no time in communicating his 
success to Mr. Worthington, who, when he 
parted with him to come to the United States, 
had proceeded to England, where he expected 
to remain some time. 

It was not long before he received an answer 
to his letter, in which Mr. Worthington inform- 
ed him that a few days previously Peter Gadson, 
accompanied by Burt (who, notwithstanding the 
measures taken by Mr. Lansing to procure his 
arrest, succeeded in making his escape from New 
York), had absconded ; so that he had nothing 
to do except to come and take peaceable pos- 
session of his property. 

In answer to this, Harcourt wrote that he 
should not sail for England till the first of June, 
and hoped on his arrival to mect him at the old 
manor house, in the county of Kent. 

Mr. Worthington having calculated the time 
when his young friend would probably arrive, 
held himself in readiness to welcome him, while 
Mrs. Ellison, the late Mr. Wardour’s housekeep- 
er, who had, through all the changes, remained at 
her old post, had kept everything nice and or- 
derly, and was impatiently waiting for the re- 
turn of the new proprietor. : 

It was one of the loveliest mornings there had 
been for the season, that they saw a carriage ap- 
proaching through the shaded avenue. It drew 
up at the front entrance, and Mrs. Ellison’s 


| wonder was much excited by seeing a lady seat- 


ed by the side of Mr. Harcourt. Her wonder 
was not diminished by hearing him introduce 
her to Mr. Worthington as his wife. 

“Well, she is a sweet looking lady, any- 
how,” she murmured to herself, “and I hope 
now that the best parlors and the blue and tap- 
estried chambers wont be shut up all the ycar 
round, so that a sunbeam might as well find its 
way into the cellar, as either of them.” 

As for Marion, had it not been for the regret 
she felt at leaving her mother, and little George 


; and Nelly, there would have been nothing to 


| have alloyed her happiness. 


he found himself confronted with Sedley Har- | 


court, his countenance fell, and, joined with an 
imprecation, he uttered something about being 
trapped. Before Mr. Lansing was aware of his 
purpose, he turned on his heel and made his 
escape from the house with as little loss of time 
as was possible. 

“ This crowning proof was by no means need- 
ed,”’ said Mr. Lansing, “ yet I enjoyed secing the 
villain look so frightened.” 


“Tam sorry we suffered him to escape,” said 


Harcourt. 


She was, however, 
consoled, by knowing that they were comfoita- 
bly provided for, a gentleman heavily indebted 
to her father at the time of his decease, having 
so far retrieved his affairs, as to pay two-thirds 
of the original debt, with the prospect of soon 


liquidating the whole. She was still further 


| reconciled to leaving them behind, as her moth- 
| er had promised when the children were a few 


years older to make them a visit. 

‘he education of Marion, owing to the youth- 
ful age at which she lost her father, was in 
some respects defective, but the literary attain- 


| ments of her husband well qualified him to be 
| 


““No matter—I can soon put things in train | 


for his arrest. But you are not going. You 
must stop and dine with me and Mrs. Lansing,” 
said Mr. Lansing, as Harcourt rose to take leave. 

“And this evening,” he added, “ unless you 
have some very pressing engagement, you must 
call with me on a poor widew and her daughter, 
who purchased the table at auction, and having 
found the concealed will, consulted me as to the 
best course to take.” 

Harcourt did not need much urging, and in 
the course of the afternoon Mr. Lansing de- 


her teacher, and she, being an apt and willing 
scholar, the defects were soon remedied. 

The old mahogany table, which they had 
been careful not to leave behind, was ever re- 


iigiously preserved. It was regarded as a 


ie , P ; 
| kind of talisman, the will which had becn so 


earefully concealed bencath 
) 


its magic round, 


having proved to Marion as well as to Harcourt, 


spatched a note to Mrs. Selden and Marion, in- | 


forming them that he and his wife, and a gentle- 
man who had been spending the day with them, 
would make them a visit in the evening. 

“Who can it be?” said Marion, afier reading 
the note to her mcther. 

“His uncle, Mr. Joseph Lansing, perhaps. He 
told me he was expecting him, and I think he 
would not fai! to call, as he and your father used 
to be great friends.” 

Marion made their room look very neat and 
comfortable, and the round table was polished 
till it shone like a mirror. 


At the approach of | 


| and five or six everlastings a top of that. 


the passport which admitted her to the temple 
of Fortune. 
--———— +*-_o-e > — 
A VAST CONCEPTION, 

An American clergyman, in one of his ser- 
mons, exclaimed to his hearers :-— Eternity! 
why you don’t know the meaning of that word, 
nor I neither, hardly. It is for ever and ever, 
You 


| might place a row of figures from here to sun- 


set, and cipher them all up, it‘wouldn’t begin 
to tell how many ages eternity is. Why, my 
friends, after millions and trillions of years had 
rolled away in eternity, it would be a hundred 
thousand years to breakfast time.”—Saturday 
Evening Gazette. 
+2._coe 

True religion and virtue give a cheerful end 

happy turn to the mind, admit of all true pleas- 


| ures, and even procure for us the hishest.— 


Addison. 
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SLEIGHING. 

The presence of snow, during the winter sea- 
son, seems to be a desideratum in a northern 
climate. When the fields and woods have assum- 
ed the consistency of marble and granite, when 
the ponds are converted to cold gray ice, and 
the deep woods stand gaunt and threadbare, the 
laws of the picturesque require them to be cov- 
ered with a fair white garniture. What a change 
does a heavy snow-storm effect in a couple of 
hours! What fantastic shapes does the forest 
assume, with the firs and pines bending their 
branches under their spotless loads, and the bare 
trunks of the oak dashed with white all upon one 
side. In the city, the most familiar objects have 
a queer look. The newest houses put on old 
styles, with the great snow piles toppling over 
the eaves, and the windows putting on a capping 
the architects never dreamed of. 

But all else is forgotten in the anticipation of 
fun, which gay and grave, young and old, are 
inspired with, at the sight of the falling snow. 
In fact, the prospect uf sleighing levels all dis- 
inction of age—we are all young while the 
sleigh-bells jingle. The jolly old sexagenarian 
is as ready fora sleigh-ride, as the rosy-cheeked 
school-boy—the gray-haired matron, as the girl 
of sixteen. 
that we grave folks of the north seem really to 
enjoy ; we say seem, for, beneath the grave New 
England exterior, there is a great relish of fun 
and humor, as there is among the Scotch. The 
Puritanic features were stamped so strongly, that 
it will require many generations to wear out the 
dye. A New England ball-room exhibits none 
of that gay abandon we behold in an Italian 
peasant dance. There is a certain degree of re- 
serve in all our unbendings, a lurking con- 
sciousness of departure from the primitive type 
of our fathers. 

But let the snow come, and the merry jingle 
of the bells sound in the ear, and all this exter- 
nal coldness is thrown to the winds ; sleighing is 
then entered into with the whole soul. We ques- 
tion if any city in the world can turn out as many 
fine horses as Boston musters at this season. 
Elsewhere, there are, doubtless, more costly ani- 
mals—more showy coach horses—but for the 
purposs—for quick work, the sharp brush—the 
endurance, Boston nags against the world! It 
is curious to observe how time improves in these 
fast days. Not a great many years ago, the old 
Boston Blue, who trotted his mile inside of three 
minutes, was actually considered a wonder of 
speed; and now, the stable-keeper who could 
not turn out two or three livery horses who could 
do their mile in 2:50—in gig, buggy or sleigh, 
would take down his sign and retire, to engage 
in some less honorable occupation. 

Let any one who wishes to measure and esti- 
mate life, busy life, in its fullest tension, at the 
“high top-gallant of its joy,” take his stand upon 
the sidewalk upon Boston Neck, and see the 
flying panorama of men, women and horses that 
whirls by him on that avenue. Everything that 
can trot, gallop, rack or stumble, from the two 
dollar Brighton-bought nag, to the thousand dol- 
lar flyer, that can boast his descent from Messen- 
ger or Black Hawk. Every vehicle, from the 
sugar-box rig and crockery-crate on runners, 
to the elegant cutter piled with wolf and lynx. 
Every sort of biped, from the thimble-rigger’s 
toady, to the gentleman and scholar, may be seen 
gratuitously, and the sight is worth the trouble. 
The Spanish proverb says : 





‘* He who hath not fair Seville seen , 

Hath been no traveller, I ween.’ 
And in the same spirit we may remark, that he 
who has not seen the sleighing on Boston 
Neck, knows nothing of New England. He may 
have been to camp, caucus and convention—mart, 
muscum and market—but a stitch is wanting to 
connect the leaves of his note-book, if he has 
never studied the sleighing mania in the height 
of the epidemic.* 





ll We shall illustrate this subject in the next number 
of the ** Pictorial.” 
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Pouttry.—A California paper says that a 
farmer of that State has realized the handsome 
suin of $2000 from sixty hens, since last Februa- 
ry. He raised more than 1500 chickens. 

" ¢-20e> = —-—-- 

Srarkina.—The editor of the Clinton Cour- 
ant says the “Man in the Moon ” is “sitting up 
0’ nights ” with the ‘“ Lady o’ the Lake.” 

’ dic aa i aa cae 

Rascatiy Business.—Counterfvit post-office 

envelopes are in circulation. 
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Fot.iy.—Lord Brougham is a spiritualist. 


It is the only popular amusement 





* TIME’S PROGRESS, 

Not more sure is the steady march of Time 
in his course than is the “star of empire west- 
ward.” It is not long since Michigan was the 
extreme west, and it required a long and toil- 
some journey for the emigrant to reach his 
home on her prairies, or by the side of her beau- 
tiful lakes. Time passed on—the borders of 
civilization were advanced beyond Lake Michi- 
gan; and still onward was the progress. New 
States arose in the Northwest; and then, with a 
giant stride, the barrier of the Rocky Mountains 
was passed, and our people sat down on the 
shores of the Pacific amid the golden sands of 
California, Asif by magic, a young Republic 
sprung into life, cities were built in a day, as it 
were—governments were formed Aladdin-like, 
every luxury and necessity of life was supplied, 
and all the blessings of a free government 
vouchsafed to the capital of the Pacific shore. 

But the “star of empire” stops not here. 
The latest intelligence from the Sandwich 
Islands is, that a revolution, bloodless in its 
character, has taken place in the government, 
with direct reference to annexation to the Uni- 
ted States. It was brought about by the influ- 
ence of American residents there, and a promi- 
nent American citizen is now at the head of af- 
fairs as the Chief Minister of the king. The 
sympathies of the islanders are all with the Uni- 
ted States. Through the self-sacrificing labors 
of missionaries from this country are they in- 
debted for their civilization, and consequently, 
from a fecling of gratitude, as well as from po- 
litical considerations, an incorporation into our 
glorious Union would be a step which will meet 
with a joyous approval from the people. 

And thus onward, still and ever onward, are 
the glorious destinies of thiscountry borne. Yet 
in her infancy, what a glorious future may we 
hope for her prime of manhood, and what a 
halo of glory may rest over her brow when it 
shall be crowned with the “silvered livery of 
advised age.” The prospect is a dazzling one! 





AUSTRALIA. 

At Sydney, a very different style of upholstery 
prevails now from what was usual before the 
gold disecvery. The richest damasks are in- 
dispensabi. for window draperies; cornices of 
goldwork are absolutely necessary. Expensive 
pictures, the newest pianos, the most luxurious 
lounges, are to be met with in many of the 
houses of the tradesmen of Sydney. Dresses 
are bought at any price, and the utmost anxiety 
prevails to ensure the very last fashion both in 
styleand material. You see the “ Anna Bolena” 
sleeve, and the “ Capuchon de Chantilly,” on the 
coarse persons of Irish orphans, who in “the 
ould country” were content to share the remains 
of an old shawl between mother and six children. 
Such is a sample of these fast times. The last 
accounts from Australia, of a commercial char- 
acter, say the shipments of gold from the single 
port of Victoria, in that country, for the year 
ending on the 17th of September last, amounted 
to sixty-six tons, in value £6,000,000 sterling. 
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CrircuLaTION OF THE FLac.—Though we 
mentioned in our paper of week before last, that 
we printed for the first number of “THe Frac 
or our Union,” an edition of 63,000 copies, 
we are now pleased to state, that so entirely 
successful and popular has the new form of the 
paper proved, that we were obliged to reset it 
and print a second edition of 7000 additional 
copies, so that our regular weekly edition is now 
70,000 copies for the Flag. We are constantly 
receiving congratulatory letters, expressing great 
satisfaction at the change, and showing that the 
increased beauty of the paper, and the large 
amount of reading matter now given, is fully 
appreciated. 





Proposats FOR AN Intanp Sea.—The in- 
terior of Australia—a barren, sandy desert—has 
been found to be considerably below the level of 
the sea. It is now proposed to employ British 
convicts in cutting a narrow canal from the 
ocean to the desert, a distance of about 250 miles, 
when it is expected that the rush of water would 
be so great as to widen the canal, and cause the 
formation of an inland sea almost as large as the 
Mediterranean, to the incalculable benefit of a 
vast extent of territory at present wholly useless. 
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Cast Iron Canat Locxs.—A Sunbury paper 
says, the cast iron lock in the Philadelphia and 
Sunbury Railroad Company’s basin, at that 
place, is nearly completed. It is the only lock 
of this kind that has ever been built, and is quite 
anovelty. If this experiment is successful, it 
will be a new mode of consumption for the great 
staple of Pennsylvania. 
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First Discoverer.—Baron Humboldt pro- 
claims himself the first introducer of guano to 
the world, as amanure. He explained its ad- 
vantages, published an analysis of it, and en- 
deavored to introduce it extensively, for forty 
years, but in vain. 

Se EE 

A warp Case.—Rev. Mr. Mole has been con- 
victed of horse-stealing at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
notwithstanding the plea of insanity. He had 
stolen half-a-dozen horses, wagons and harnesses. 
His wife, an excellent woman, and cight chil- 
dren, were in court. 

EE ae a ne 
Drownep.—Two men employed at a stone 
quarry near Trenton, N. J., were drowned in 
the feeder of the Delaware and Raritan Canal 
lately. One perished while endeavoring to 
rescue the other. 

SES Se oe 

Hanpiine our Parer.—On receiving our 
paper, the reader should place a pin neatly in 
the back, cut the leaves, and then they can read 
it “ like a book.” 

SS 

Cousterreitine.—Dr. Edward Brown has 
becn holden in $5000 at Brooklyn, on a charge 
of making counterfeit gold dollars. 





ona 2 
A vast Domartn.—Texas has 101,747,000 
acres of vacant domain. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

A homestead worth $1000 is exempt from ex- 
ecution in Wisconsin. 

Another disgraceful prize fight came off re- 
cently at Georgetown, California. 

Eben Goodsell was killed in Fairfield, Conn., 
by Morris Nichols, a bad negro. 

An Italian wronaut was recently frozen to 
death in a balloon.’ A strange death, 

The Texans are exulting over the best cotton 
crop that they have ever raised. 

A cubic inch of water, converted into steam, 
will raise a ton a foot high. 

There are nearly 23,000 post-offices in the Uni- 
ted States, and constantly increasing. 

It is in contemplation to construct a railroad 
from Brooklyn to Greenwood Cemetery. 

James Marten shot himself dead at Portland, 
on Friday week, in a drunken revel. 

The world may make a man unfortunate, but 
not miserable, that is from himself. 

It is said the North Carolina rice crop this 
year will reach over 200,000 bushels. 

The total amount of wheat shipped from 
Quebec this year is 198,221 bushels. 

A slanderer of the fair sex undertakes to prove 
that Satan was a woman named Lucy Fir. 

It is against the law to kill prairie chickens 
after the first of January. 

Malle. Rachel is in St. Petersburg. From 
Russia she will come to the United States. 

Forrest lately performed an engagement at 
the National Theatre, Boston, with great success. 

The Massachusetts Legislature is in the full 
tide of successful experiment. ' 

There are sixty-four large public schools in th 
city of Lowell. 

There have been two or three large silver 
mines lately discovered in Mexico. 

Lay by a good store of patience, but be sure 
and put it where you can find it. 

Seventy-one vessels have been built at Balti- 
more during the last year. 

Washington Irving is hale and hearty, at his 
country seat on the Hudson. 

A Penny Savings’ Bank is about to be estab- 
lished in Boston. 
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SHIP-BUILDING. 

The New York ship-builders say they have a 
new principle in ship-building, the most promi- 
nent feature in which is the application of a curve 
to every part of the model, by which an egg-like 
and buoyant shape is imparted, and the centre 
of gravity made to invariably fall precisely amid- 
ships. A vessel thus modeled, consequently, 
has the same carrying capacity from the centre 
forward as from the centre aft. The displace- 
ment of water, with the same weight, is the same 
at the keel as at the water-line. These qualities 
are regarded as insuring the vessel against “ hog- 
ging” or “straining.” The improvements made 
in ship-building in the last ten years are really 
wonderful, and we should not be surprised to 
see vast advantages yct gained as to speed and 
safety in theirconstruction. At present, the best 
clipper ships in the world are built in Boston. 
Th: name of Donald McKay, the builder of the 
“Great Republic,” is as famous as that of any 
potentate of the world, and will be still more so 
if his life is spared. 





Maritime Enterrrise.—The Paris corre- 
spondent of the Courier Etats Unis says the 
Dieppe screw steamer, whose existence has by 
some been deemed apocryphal, has just issued 
its prospectus to the public. Their capital is to 
be 17,000,000 frances, ($3,400,000). They intend 
to place on the route twelve steamers of 1200 
tons burden, and 550 horse power each, and to 
make two voyages each way every month be- 
tween Dieppe and New York, Boston, the Bra- 
zils la Plata, and the West Indies. 
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Great Currosity.—A petrified man is at- 
tracting the attention of the curious in Baltimore. 
It is the body of a man found buried six fect 
deep, in guano, on the Island of Ichaboe. It is 
petrified, and turned to a solid mass of stone, 
retaining all the minute outlines of a perfect spe- 
cimen of humanity. It has been examined by 
physicians and scientific men, and pronounced 
one of the most marvellous subjects ever wit- 
nessed. 
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Tne Curnese Lancvace.—It is probably 
not generally known that the language of China 
is understood throughout the remote regions of 
the eastern world, when written, just as the Ara- 
bic numerals are alike in all the languages of 
Europe. A Chinese newspaper could be read by 
500,000,000 of human beings, though not more, 
perhaps, than 40,000,000 could understand the 
spoken language of each other. 
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A smart Man.—At the recent Ohio State 
Fair, a rare genius took upon the show ground 
a hand cider-mill of the improved kind, together 
with a quantity of cider apples, and essentially 
hit three birds with one stone. He made his cider; 
sold it as fast as made at five cents a glass; and 
at the same time showed his machine to the best 
advantage. 
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Pressnt PoruLatTion oF Curna. — Dr. 
Bridgeman says that the last census of China 
which he saw in print, was for the year 1813, 
which made the population of the empire more 
than 361,000,000. He is confident that the pres- 
ent population cannot be less than 400,000,000. 
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Crrstat Pavace.—The New York Tribune 
says that it is now definitely settled that the 
Crystal Palace is to be a permanent institution, 
devoted to the exhibition of industrial and artis- 
tic productions of all nations. 





Savace.—The wolves of Maine are said to be 
remarkably numerous and unnsually bold the 
present season. 
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IRELAND AND Eaes.—lIreland sends England 
5,000,000 eggs yearly. 
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Tavue.—Earnestness alone makes life eternity. 





GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


This week’s number of the Drawing-Room panion 
embraces the following contents : — 


“The. Lottery Ticket: a Sketch for Hagard Seekers,” 
by Srivanvs Cons, Jr. 

(, Smart Children,” ee ee Senet, 

“Match Making,” a Autor Carry. 

“ Will it do: or, the Nom de ” a sketch by Rey. 

con. 
“ The Isle of Dreams,” Paa@se Carey 
“A t,”” in Resecca R. Prerce. 


ILUUSTRATIONS. 

We present in this week’s epee Pam ¢ Se 
his birthplace as it ippeared, and. the spot as it now ap- 
pears,also an illus' of his burial place in Philadelphia, 

A representation of the Houka, the Narghileh, and the 
Kalioun, Persian pipes used for smoking. : 


An represen’ 4 division of Turkish Artil- 
we 

A picture of the commercial port of Burmah, known as 
Rangoon. 

In this number we present two whole of our 
per devoted to hermeceimge | the National Gsstumes of all 
nations. An interesting ‘ 

This number contains Franklin’s famous allegorical let- 
ter on the art of money-making, with the original designs 
of the author. 

Bee eee Sey anny Oe Te and 

A of the Pleasure Boat of the Rajah of Johore. 


*,* The Prcroriat is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 





Foreign Items. 


Miss Fitzpatrick has been acting at Liverpool 
with great success. 

A medical sr ot Aberdeen, has been arrested 
on a charge of killing, b nshot, a party on 
whose life he had an fannie Se. re A 

The Swedish Government has decided ona 
vast system of railways, the execution of which 
will be confided to an English company. 

A loan society has been ned at Oxford, 
for the accommodation of under-graduates ; the 
interest charged is only thirty per cent. 

The London Times has given up Sir John 
Franklin, speaks of him as “the late Sir John,” 
and opposes the sending out of new searching 
expeditions. 

War or no war, the Emperor of Russia seems 
to keep his telescope fixed on all the auction- 
rooms in Europe, where works of art are about 
to be put up for sale. 

The last attempt to lay down the submarine 
telegraph between Ireland and Scotland has, 
like the preceding one, failed. Two govern- 
ment steamers have gone to the assistance of the 
promoters. 

A respectable corn-dealer is now living in the 
Whitechapel-road, who is in his 107th year. He 
is nearly six feet high, and has all the appearance 
of aman of 60, with dark hair, and he is very 
active in business. 

At Woolwich there are the large number of 
28,000 ship and garrison guns arranged on the 
ground of the arsenal, on the south side of the 
stores, and upwards of 4,000,000 cannon balls 
and shells on the other. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Goodness is beauty in its best estate— Marlowe. 

God hath yoked to guilt her pale tormentor— 
misery.— Bryant. 

Dreams in their development have breath, 
and look like heralds of eternity.—Byron. 

Dreams full oft are found of real events the 
forms and shadows.—Joanna Baillie. 

The first and simplest emotion which we dis- 
cover in the human mind is curiosity.— Burke. 

Every ae formed elaborately on any model, 
must be affected and strait-laced.— Whipple. 

The death of censure is the death of genius. 
—W. G. Simms. 

Fear God and keep his commandments, for 
this is the whole duty of man.— Bible. 

A man finds himself seven years older the day 
after his marriage.—Lord Bacon. 

Pride is increased by ignorance ; those assume 
the most, who know the least.—Gay. 

The touchstone causes the quality of gold to 
be known, and gold the character of man.— 
Chilon. 

Society is well governed when the people obey 
the magistrates, and the magistrates the laws.— 
Solon. 

There «re few occasions when ceremony may 
not be easily dispensed with, but kindness, nev- 
er.—Hosca Ballou. 

Of the uses of adversity which are sweet, none 
are sweeter than those which grow out of disap- 
pointed love.—Henry Taylor. 

What blockheads are those wise persons who 
think it necessary that a child should compre- 
hend everything it reads.— Southey. 

Reason cannot show itself more reasonable, 
than to cease reasoning on things above reason. 
—Sir P. Sidney. 





Joker's Budget. 


Pants procured on tick,are considered “ breeches 
of trust.” 

Every man is born a soldier; al} are Sons 
of Ma’s. 

If a small boy is a lad, will two small boys 
make a ladder # 

If dress makes the man, what does the tailor 
make? From ten to twenty dollars profit perhaps. 

An advocate of capital punishment argues 
that the gallows is calculated to elevate mankind. 

Cigars must have become quite a drug in our 
city, as we observe they may be had at most of 
the apothecaries’. 

Whar de hen scratch, dar de bug—and whar 
de niggar gwine ob a Sunday, or late at night 
wid a jug, dar be de grocery. 

A man superintending a nursery of children 
is like an elephant hatching eggs—the more he 
nurses the more he hurts them. 

Mrs. Partington recently crossed East River in 
a storm, which caused her to feel very qualmish. 
In describing it, she said it was a very sic transit. 

A man came into a printing office to beg a 
paper, “ because,” said he, “ we like to read the 
newspapers very much, but our neighbors don’t 
take none.” 

A scientific hair dresser in London, has discoy- 
ered a wonderful new pommade, which, he 
guarantees, “ will prevent the bonnet falling off 
the head.” 

The New York Mirror, commenting upon the 
rage for wearing rich lace and embroidered under 
garments among the ladies says, that “ ¢xtrava- 
gance has actually struck in!” 

Saxe is reported to have said in a recent lec- 
ture, while discoursing of the artistic imperfec- 
tions of most female poets, notwithstanding their 
wealth of fancy and sentiment, that “it seems 
impossible for Pegasus to trot handsomely un¢éer 
a side-saddle !”” 











Quill and Scissors. 


A gntleman, in giving in his testimony last 
weck hefore one of the ‘Cincinnati courts, stated 
that bullock’s blood was in almost universal use 
among the wine merchants of that city, and 
specially when they wished to make sweet winc. 





A daily paper also remarks that it is a fact that 
the brewers use rotten meat to improve the qual- 
ity of their beer. 

A correspondent of the New York 
Post, writing in favor of the Broadway 4 
= an irregular of a thousand 
will be ten minutes in from an assem 
room, while the same of 
soldiers would march out in one minute. 

A petition to the is in circulation 
for the establishment of a bank in this city, where 
the poor can deposit however small, 


J sums, 
which they may be ble to save from their earn. 
ings. A similar institution in New York has al- 
ready been productive of much good. 

The Courier gives an instance of a Boston 
merchant having a note of $10,000 taken up for 
him, while he was detained out of town by the 


Eighty millions of dollars are invested in the 
sugar business in Florida, Louisiana and Texas, 
Ths pecbeaion Inman is made from cane, 

Cc uction is over 300,000 hogsheads an- 
nually. The importation of foreign sugar 
amounts to 350,000 hogsheads. 


Rev. Mr. Nicholson’s church—Episcopal—in 
Cincinnati, ie advertised by the sheritf for sale. 
The edifice is a most one, and cost in 
the of $1. 000.. is a debt 
on it of some $90,000. 


In the United States, the growth of wheat has 
increased about bee: ay ge 5 cent. during the 
last ten years, whilst in Canada, during the 
same period, it has increased upwards of 400 
per cent. 

It is said that during the year 1853, there have 
been thirty-one steam accidents in the Uni- 
ted States, whereby 319 persons have been killed, 
and 158 wounded. 

There has been a riot on the Steubenville and 
Indiana Railroad within the last few days, in 
consequence of the contractors lowering the 
wages of the hands one shilling per day. 

We begin to have of New York. 
Christmas was observed on Monday, with unu- 
sual spirit. The banks were closed, ‘the militdry 
out, the poor feasted, ete. . 

Of 800 miles of railroad in the State of New 
Jersey, it is said that 500 are owned by the 
Camden and Amboy Railroad. 

Sir Isaac Newton is said to have worn a mag- 
net in a ring which was capable of lifting 250 
times its own weight. ‘ 

Why is four cent sugar like a man that never 
surrendered ¢ Because it’s “clear grit,” and 
nothing else. 

At the height of seven to eight miles above 
the level of the sea, an animal would hardly be 
able to live and breathe. 

The works of the French astronomer Arago, 
are about to be published in Paris in twelve oc- 
tavo volumes. 

The Pilgrim of Charleston, S. C., has 
subscribed the sum of $500 towards erecting a 
monument to the Pilgrims of Plymouth, 

The citizens of Rockland, Me., are making a 
movement for the purpose of procuring a city 
charter. 

Anthony Ten Eyck, attorney-general’s clerk, 
was almost instantly killed by being thrown from 
a wagon, on the road between Albany and Troy. 

Ohio, in cultivated acres, possesses 1-12th of all 
the United States. In uncultivated acres, it 
possesses 1-22d of the same. 

More than sixty criminals have been executed 
in the United States during the year 1853, and 
nine are now in prison under sentence of death. 

The vote in Roxbury, lately, for annexation 
to Boston, was 262; against it, 400—so the mat- 
ter is put to rest for the present. 

Captain Partridge’s military college at Bran- 
dywine Springs, Delaware, was destroyed bg fire 
on Thursday week. 

A National Gallery of Art, for Ireland, is 
earnestly advocated in the Dublin papers. 

A stable and ten valuable horses were destroy- 
ed by tire in Lewiston, Me., lately. 





Marriages, 





In this city, by Rev. A. A. Miner, Mr. Gardner Murphy, 
of Boston, to Miss Hannah B. Flagg, of Hollis, N. H. 

By Rev. F. D. Huntington, Mr. George Aiexander 
Batchelder to Miss Dorcas Annie Atherton. 

By Kev. Daniel P. Cilley. Mr. William D. Kent to Miss 
Lydia A. Oliver. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Frederic Woods to Miss Mary 
K. Potter, both of Charlestown. 

By Rev. Mr. Lincoin, Mr. Franklin N. Carter to Miss 
Eliza M. Dariing. 

By Kev. A. H. Burlingame, Mr. Joseph W. Plummer to 
Miss Angeline 0. Wheeler. 

By Kev. E. Ejmuuds, Mr. John W. Hayden to Miss 
Mary Jane Leighton. 

By Rev. Phineas Stowe, Mr. Bennett Cavanaugh to Miss 
Elisabeth Cann. 

By Rev. S. B. Cruft, Mr. John Jones to Miss Mary Jane 
Marsh, of Ashland, Mass. 

By Rev. Dv. Stow, Mr. James N. Frye to Miss Sabina T. 
Bachelor. 

By Rev. T. C. Jameson, Mr. Albert M. Aldrich to Miss 
Mary Ann Laws. 

In South Boston, by Rev. G. W. Boswerth, Mr. Horace 
©. Briggs to Miss Margelia L. Clay. 

In Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Laurie, Mr. Charles H. 
Tompkins to Miss Martha M. Hutchinson. 

In Milton, by Kev. Eiwin Leonard, Mr. Jonas Shack- 
ley, to Miss Adelaide A. Williams. 

In Waltham, by Rey. Mr. Hill, Mr. Charles 8. Gregg to 
Miss Jane F. Wallis. 

In Hoiliston, by Rev. Joshua Tucker, Mr. Benjamin 
Clark, of Roxbury, to Miss Triphena B. Emerson. 

in South Berwick, by Kev. Mr. Copeland, Mr. Edmund 
B. Taylor, of Lawrence, Maes, to Miss Mary A. Weutworth, 
of Great Falls, N. H 








Deaths, 


in this city, Mr. John Hartigan; Miss Anna Winslow 
Storer, 73; Mr. D. Heury Mogins, 20; Captain Williau 
Cotting, 59. 

At South Boston, Mr. Joseph B. Collins, 29. 

At Cambridge, Captain Frederick Manson, 78. 

At Malden, Mrs. Kebecca W. Wait, 43. 

At Dorchester, Miss Mary Withington, 72. 

At Brighton, Mr. Thomas W. Herrick, 47. 

At Salem, Mrs. Josephine Jorlan, 19; John B. Oagood, 
Esq., 70; Mrs. Elizabeth M. Sanborn, 22. 

At Lowell, Mr. Samuel C. Morey, 46. 

At Haverhill, Mr. Edwin West, 47. 

At Newbury, Mrs. Mary Jane Knight, 40. 

At Dighton, Mrs. Alice Pitts, 83. 

At New Bedford, Mrs. Mary &. Holcomb, 24; Hon. 
Avery Parker, 84; Miss Hannah Dexter, 64. 

At Kingston, Taomas Cushman, Esq., 72. 

At Barre, Mrs. Cyrene Woodiz, 47 

At Oakham, Mr. Joseph Caldwell, formerly of Barre, 49. 

At Carlisle, Miss Sarah G. Skelton, 22. 

At Deerfield, Deacon John Amsden, 54. 

At East Wey mouti, Mrs. Eiiza Ciapp, wife of Mr. James 
Clapp, 45; Mr. Charles Clapp, 15; Mr. Davis Clapp, 20— 
sons of Mr. James Clapp. 

At Nantucket, Miss Auna Coffin, 80; Mrs. Sarah Bar- 
nard, 77. 

At Hubbardston, Mr. Lyman B. Heywood, 19. 

At Tyngsboro. Mr. John B. Kendail, 30 

At Pembroke, Mr. William Henry Stearns, son of Rev 
William Lawrence Stearns. 

At Canterbury, N. H., Mr. Etijah Mathes, 94. 

At Yarmouth, Me., Mr. Nathaniel Foster, 70, 

At Portiand, Me., Mr. Wiliam Molson, of Harrisburg, 
Peun., 28. 


















































[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE OLD AND NEW YEAR. 


BY WILLIAM HUTCHESON, 


Cold is the night; by the pale moonlight 
Lonely I’m waiting, to watch the year 

In ita shroud of snow with the past to go, 
Borne away on its icy bier. 

Dimly, I spy as they pass me by, 
Twelve skeleton months, that, one and all, 

Have rose at the knell of the midnight bell 
To bear the Old Year’s funeral pall. 

But who is he, that now I see 
With a smile o'er his bony features spread; 

On his head he bears the weight of years,— 
Old Time—he smiles, for a year lies dead. 


And again, I see in my wild ‘‘ fancie” 
Twelve unborn months, who are ustering in 
To this world of care, the new-born year 
With its reign of joy, sorrow, and sin ; 
O’er the brow they fling (of the new made king), 
A diadem, worn by years that have passed ; 
Proud does he stand, for he holds in his hand 
The aceptro, that once the old year grasped. 
Still there is Time, in his ancient prime, 
And on bis face the self-same smile, 
For well knows he, all he can see 
Are sure to fall, ‘neath his strides awhile. 


And again is ringing, swoetly singing, 
Words of comfort, peace, and love, 
‘‘ May the new-made king to the drear arth bring 
Blessings to man, from God above ;”’ 
A sound #0 clear, now strikes my ear, 
Causing my vision to dispel ; 
The old year’s gone; the new year’s bern 
At the last chime of the midnight bell. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE ORPHAN OF BEZIERS. 


A TALE OF THE TROUBADOURS. 





RY AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNS. 
ae 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue first years of the 13th century wero 
marked by a religious persecution, which, as an- 
tedating the struggles of the Reformation, pos- 
sesses much historical importance. Centuries 
before the daring Luther and his associates ap- 
peared upon the theatre of Wurms, long even 
ere Wickliffe had drawn upon his heresies the 
fulminations of the church, a small band of de- 
voted Christians arose amid the valleys of Pied- 
mont and the south of France, and under tho 
namo of Albigeois, or Albigenses, asserted tho 
right of individual freedom in matters of faith, 
refused payment of the tithes which the pricsts 
were accustomed to exact from the laity, protest- 
ed against the celebration of mass and image- 
worship, and even went so far in their boldness 
as to denounce the doctrine of purgatory, and 
question the infallibility of the Roman pontiff. 
Like all movements destined in their results to 
affect nations and ages, this heresy began among 
the common people, and as such, for a long po- 
riod, attracted little attention from the ruling 
powers. It is true the priests and confessors 
neglected not to condemn the secession of even 
the humbler portion of their flock, and to threat- 
en with the pains of eternal perdition, all who 
were so foolhardy as to give ear to the strange 
doctrines which were extending day by day 
throughont the towns and cities of Provence, 
the land of chivalry and song. But as yet, the 
sword of temporal power had not been drawn in 
support of ecclesiastical supremacy; for little 
was to be gained to the coffers of the state by a 
crusade against peasants and artisans, and the 
haughty prelates of the higher orders despised | 
the populace too much to take close note of their 
tenetical aberrations. The innovations of opin- 
ion might, therefore, have remained unpunished, 
or perhaps accommodated themselves gradually 
to the influence of old customs, had not the zal 
of fresh preachers about the year 1208, succeod- 
ed in awakening the convictions of men of 
wealth tmd members of the noble classes. 
When this beeame apparent, the ecclesiastics 
began to bestir themselves, and very soon tho 
scaffold and fagot commenced to play their usual | 
part in the arguments of the church. The rich | 
are too valuable to be lost to her fold, neverthe- 
less they are equally valuable as martyrs, when 
their property becomes the forfeit of contumacy ; 
so it was not long before strict inquiries were 
made into the religious tendencies of all the 
thrifty burghers, gentlemen, and nobles of the 
wealthy sonthern provinces. 

But “ the blood of martyrs is the seed of faith,” 
says the proverb, and so presently it appeared 
with the persecuted Albigeois. Hardly had 
stringent edicts been pronounced against tho 
malcontents, than it became apparent that new 
fuel was added to the flame of reformation. 
Not only did the burning of every heretic elicit 











the discovery of two or three in his place, but 
the “ pernicious and damnable doctrines,” as they 
were styled in the pope’s bulls, soon took hold | 
of the first migds in the country; and the brave 
Counts of Toulouse and Foix, and the Count of 
Beziers, with many other noble and distinguish- 
ed personages, embraced the new faith and ex- 
tended their protection to its proselytes, even 
against the 


terrors of excommunication and 
interdict.* Tt was then that Pope Innocent IIL., 
alarmed at the importance which the conversion 
of princes necessarily gave to the schism, issued 
his mandates against the new sect with all the 
rigor of despotism, and in a spirit similar to 


that which, during the previous century, had 
fired the enthusiasm of the faithful against the 
Intidels of the East. The heretics of Albi wero 
branded as enemies of God and their king, as 


unworthy of human intercourse or sympathy, 


and as having forfeited the courtesies of life and | 


the rites of Christian burial. It was proclaimed 


a merit worthy of plenary indu!gencet to slay a | 


member of the obnoxious sect, and permission 


was given to all men to seize the property, de- 





* The Pope's Interdict, when pronounced against a | 
kingdom, prohibited the performance of the rites of mar- | 


riage or burial, the ringing of bells, the offering of masa, 
oreven the ceremony of baptism, during the apace for 
which it was inflicted. Sometimes the rigor of the Inter- 
diet was mitigated so much as to allow the administration 
of the last mentioned sacrament of the viaticwem, or ex- 
treme unction 





+ Plenary indulgence was the pretended remission of an 
individual's sius, through the ellicacy of the church's 
prayers. The public sale of these scandalous licenses in 
after times by the Monk Tetzel, became the first motive of 
Luther's opposition to the pope. 
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stroy the dwelling, and defile the graves of Al- 
bigenses ; and these penalties were extended to 
such likewise as should afford a shelter or coun- 
tenance to the unhappy offenders. Kings, no- 
bles and magistrates were commanded to utterly 
root out the strange doctrines and their adhe- 
rents, and two new orders of monks, the Fran- 
ciscans and Dominicans, were established ex- 
pressly as countcr-preachers to the Albigensic 
missionaries, armed with inquisitorial and execu- 
tivo authority, and enjoined to pursue the here- 
tics to the “‘ very gates of hell.” Francis, supe- 
rior of the Franciscans, was despatched to load 
the new crusade in Italy, and Dominic the Span- 
iard, head of the Dominicans, was vested with 
paramount authority in matters of doctrine 
amorg the disaffected portions of France. This 
latter established his tribunal at Narbonne, un- 
der the name of tho holy office (sanctum offici- 
um), with powers granted by the sovereign pon- 
tiff; and before this court of terror, afterwards 
known as the Jnquisition, the unhappy victims of 
conscience were dragged, there to make full re- 
cantation of their opinions, or submit to torture, 
branding, and the most horrible deaths that the 
ingenuity of their cruel judges cou!d devise. 

But Pope Innocent was too politic a prince to 
confine his appeal to the picty alone of those 
whom ho summoned to the Albigense crusade ; 
ho addressed likewise their ambition and avarice. 
Count Raymond of Toulouse, as the protector 
of heretics, was at once excommunicated, and 
declared to have forfeited his territories, which 
wore offered as the reward of the first prince or 
noble who should dispossess him. Himself and 
his adherents were proclaimed infidel and accurs- 
ed, and the barons of Burgundy, Normandy and 
Anjou were absolved from all feudal or knightly 
scruples, and promiscd a share of the treasures 
of Provence, when once the enemy should be 
despoiled. Consequently, as may be suppos- 
ed, “the army of the church,” as the new as- 
semblage of crusaders was styled, speedily in- 
creased in numbers, and marching southward, to 
tho number of three thousand men, precipitated 
themselves upon Languedoc, preceded by con- 
sccrated banners, brandished crucifixes, and even 
the consecrated host itself. The unfortunate Al- 
bigeois were threatened with utter annihilation. 

Raymond trembled for his crown and life, and 
urged by increasing terms, hastened to expiate 
his offences by yielding to the will of Rome. 
Ho gave up his principal strongholds, took the 
oath of canonical obedience, did penance, walk- 
ing barefoot in the street, and, kneeling before 
the pope’s legate submitied to be scourged by 
the haughty priest, in presence of his own sub- 
jects. At this shameful outrage on their prince, 
the whole of Provenee became aroused. Roger 
of Beziers, nephew of the Count of Toulouse, 
raised the standard of defiance, and took an oath 
of vengeance against the insulters of his uncle. 
The Provencal chiefs and knights assembled 
their vassals, manned the walls of their remain- 
ing towers and castles, and vowed to die in de- 
fenco of their beloved country. 


The city of Beziers, the capital of Count Rog- 
er, was specdily invested by the motley army of 
the Crusaders, the greater portion of which was 
as undisciplinod as the hordes which Peter the 
Hermit had led into Syria, but which made up 
for its lack of order by the ferocity and reckless- 
ness which animated it against the Albigenses. 
In Beziers, the brave leaders of the new Chris- 
tians resolved to make a last stand; and, when 
summoned to open their gates, replied that they 
would “ first eat of their own flesh.” Up to this 
period, during the contest, they had defended 
themselves with undaunted spirit wherever as- 
sembled, until town after town had fallen before 
the advance of their cruel enemies ; and now, 
collecting their remaining followers with their 
families, to the number of more than sixty thou- 
sand souls, they awaited behind the walls of Be- 
ziers the final arbitrament of their cause, against 
odds that made resistance in a measure hopeless. 
Despairing, though unsubdued, the doomed mar- 
tyrs to opinion watched the long ranks of foe- 
men closing like a monstrous serpent around 
their last retreat. But stern, grave even as they 
were, they had long consecrated themselves to 
death, and dreadlessly measured its approach. 
Grouped in preparation on the ramparts, or dis- 
persed in watchful crowds in the streets, they 
spake to one another of the morrow, as men speak 
who have made up their minds to an inevitable 
fate. 

Such at least was the language of a knot of 
citizens and soldiers, who, clad in coat armor, 
and wearing wooden shoes (which last peculi- 
arity distinguished these reformers, and gained 
for them the nickname of ensabotes), were gath- 
ered before the Church of St. Nazaire, a position 
that overlooked and partly defended tho city 
walls. These individuals discussed with solemn 
countenances the prospects of the morrow’s 
contest. 

“Ay, brother,” said one, who by his garb ap- 
peared to be a captain of the men-at-arms,— 
‘small hope of grace have we at the hands of 
these marauders. God help us, but it seemeth 
more the cry of loups-garoux that we hear with- 
out our gates, than the tongue of Christian 
men.” 

“Call them not Christian men,” returned a 
grave-featured citizen, whose broad breast was 
defended by rusty plates of iron, while he grasp- 
eda heavy lance that had evidently done good 
service in the hands of some sturdy ancestors. 
“Call not these off-scourings of France by the 
holy name of Him who died for us. The Scarlet 
Woman has chosen well her instruments, and 
the servants of God in it hope for 
mercy from the Saracens, sooner than from 
these wolves of the charch.” 

“Would, dear brother, we were in the den of 
thieves—the seven-hilled city of Antichrist, in- 


Beziers mix 





stead of being shut up here in Beziers, like sheep 





one Water. 





fore an aged man, who, leaning on the arm of a 
young maiden, now approached the open portals 
of the church. He looked around the group with 
a sorrowful glance, returning the greetings of 
those who recognized in him the first magistrate 
of their commune. 

“None, but to dio,” was sadly echoed by more 
than one voice. Buta young cavalier, who fol- 
lowed close behind the mayor, completed the 
sentence, by exclaiming in a voice of enthusi- 
asm—‘‘to die as true Albigeois—that is still 
left for us, dear friends, with arms in our hands, 
and trust in our Lord and Master.” 

A murmur of approval greeted this speech, 
and the throng which had gained many accesso- 
ries from citizens, proceeding to the church, re- 
cognized in the speaker, young Robert Blois, the 
minstrel, well known and popular among the 
Provencal knights. He pressed forward, as he 
spoke, and took the hand of the magistrate with 
affectionate reverence. 

The mayor was a man of venerable presence, 
with a high, benevolent brow, over which was 
parted his hair white as silver. The lines of 
thought, it might be suffering, were impressed 
upon his countenance, but his eyes wore still 
bright, illumined by the faith which gives endur- 
ance to deep devotion. He returned the embrace 
of Robert Blois, and while his daughter clung 
tremblingly to his arm, smiled benignantly upon 
his fellow-citizens. ‘Ay, dear brethren, he said, 
solemnly, “the morrow comes to try our forti- 
tude and the strength of our trust in God. The 
children of darkness fight against the light, and 
the light waxes dim on earth to burn more glo- 
riously in heaven. My brethren, are we prepar- 
ed to die in the faith of Christ’s apostles?” he 
asked impressively. 

“ We are—we are,” was the deep response of 
those around. 

“Yea, with God's help, childron of Albi, we 
will not falter.” 

“But dic sword in hand, as Christian sol- 
diers,”” cried the young enthusiast, Blois. “ Be- 
ziers may fall, but she must fall with the last of 
her citizens.” 

A half repressed shout attested the sympathy 
of the group of hearers with the young man’s 
words. 

“T shall not be backward in the good fight,” 
said the old magistrate. “Friends, ye have 
seen my wife perish under the barbarities of the 
tyrants who pursue us. Soldiers, ye beheld my 
brave sons fall upon the battle-field. Only this 
child,” he continued, glancing proudly upon the 
maiden at his side, “only this, my Blanche, is 
left. To-morrow she will sleep with her sire, or 
survive, the lust of Walter Marche’s race.” 

Robert Blois the minstrel sank suddenly upon 
one knee before the mayor. 

“Thy blessing, dear father—give me thy 
blessing,” he cried, “while here I swear, and 
may Christ be my witness, that thou shalt first 
behold Robert Biois perish, ere harm shall come 
to thee. God is merciful, sir, and strong to 
preserve.” 

“Rise, Robert, my blessing thou ever hast— 
but my days are counted in the land. Preserve 
thy devotion for this poor child, who will soon 
have need of succor against foes less merciful 
than death.” 

“My life for her,” cried the minstrel, as he 
drew the gentle girl to his side. And then Wal- 
ter Marche, turning to the citizens, raised his sol- 
emn voice, in the eloquent language of the 
Prophet Joel : 

“Let us make ready for the morning, dear 
friends, for behold ‘ the great day of the Lord is 
near, it is near and hasteth greatly—the day of 
darkness and gloominess, the day of clouds and 
thick darkness, the day of trumpet and alarm 
against the fenced cities and against the high 
towers.’”’ 

The people bowed their heads, and responded 
mournfully to the sad quotation. 

“* But the Lord thy God in the midst of thee is 
mighty. He will save, he will rejoice over thee 
with joy. ** Let us go speedily, to pray be- 
fore the Lord, and to seck the Lord of Hosts. I 
will go also.’” 

With these words, which awoke at once the 
solemn enthusiasm of the citizens, the magis- 
trate passed into the church-gates, and the crowd, 
dofting their caps, closed reverentially behind. 
The last night of Beziers was to be spent in 
prayer to Heaven. 


CHAPTER II. 

broke over Count Roger’s capi- 
tal, to disclose scenes of anguish and terror. 
Hardly had the first streaks of dawn appeared, 
than the Catholic army was in motion for the 
attack. 


The morning 


The knights and commanders, who led 
the various divisions, had not indeed given the 
signal to march, or even appeared in their sta- 
tions, when hordes of cager plunderers swarmed 
beneath the walls of Bezicrs, unmarshalled, and 
only formidable from their overwhelming num- 
bers. These vile masses, thirsting for blood 
and spoil, were harangued by favorite priests, 
who wiclded crosses above their heads, and 
charged them to show no quarter to the heretics. 
Then, mustering their arms, they ran towards 
the city’s gates with frantie yells, like beasts of 
prey. 

Against such enemies, chivalry and devotion 
availed nothing. 


the ramparts and precipitated themselves into the 


| streets, slaying indiscriminately, all whom they 


| peril of being confounded with the heretic? 


in the shambles!” said a bronze-visaged soldier. | 
“Methinks we might then strike one blow against | 


the Beast, cre the hosts of Satan could compass 
our destruction. 


“None, indeed, but to die!” spoke a deep | 


voice, and the citizens fell back respectfully be- 


But here, what hope have we 
againat yonder bloody myrmidons ?” 






encountered. Old men and gentle maidens, and 
children of tender years, alike merci- 


lessly massacred; and when a cry arose that 


were 


the professing Catholics in the town were in 


it 


By 


1 | being impossible to distinguish them in the 


frightful melee, the bloody Abbot Amalrice of 
Citeaux, who led the multitude, answered with 
a langh—* kill all—kill all! the Lord will easily 
know his own !”’ 

The Church of St. Nazaire was the last post 
of defence. 


rison, 


Here a valiant remnant of the gar- 


under command of the mayor, Walter 


Marche, and the minstre! Blois, resisted for along | 


time the Catholic assault. They had possessed 
themselves of one side of the sacred edifice, be- 


neath which was a subterrancan passage, leading 





Reckless of death, they scaled | 





to the fields beyond the walls, and he, barricad- 


ing themselves with such means as they could 
command, they protected the retreat of the few 
women and children who escaped the slaughter 
of the streets. Here, on the church-floor, the 
fiercest scenes of the city’s sack were enacted ; 
for, while the Albigeois, driven first to the choir, 
and then back into the chancel, where in despair 
they struggled against the assailing swarms, 
the priests took possession of the transept, and 
arraying themselves in their vestments before 
the grand altar, proceeded to celebrate a mass in 
the very midst of the carnage. At the same 
time, as if by preconcerted arrangement, the fe- 
rocious soldiers of the cross dragged their shrick- 
ing victims, male and female, from the streets 
into the nave of the church, and then, in pres- 
ence of the agonized defenders of the chancel, 
powerless to save, massacred them with dreadful 
tortures, and mutilated their quivering remains. 
And all the time the great bell of the church, 
rung by a stalwort monk, sounded a dreadful 
tocsin of murder, drowning with its clamor the 
dying cries of the martyred Albigenses. 

“Fly, dear sir, fly, while yet there be a hops 
of safety,” cried Robert Blois to the mayor, at 
his side. “Thou mayest yet escape with the 
maiden, while I withstand these cold-blooded 
assassins,” 

But the magistrate sadly shook his head. ‘It 
is meet that I die here, if so be the will of God,” 
he said. “And thou, Blanche, art thou afraid 
of death?” 

The daughter, who, amid a trembling group 
of women, alone preserved her calmness, raised 
her tearful eyes to the old man’s face, and an- 
swered : 

“Father, I will die with thee!” But her 
voice faltered as she spoke; for young life was 
strong within her, and she met the gaze of Rob- 
ert Blois, whom she loved with devotion only 
second to that she bore her sire. 

“Be it so, then, we die together,” cried the 
minstrel. “But shame on me, if I deal nota 
good strike ere I fall.” 

And as he said this, he sprang before the 
mayor and warded off a blow dealt by a stal- 
wort Catholic, who, followed by a score of his 
comrades, now rushed upon the little band in 
the chancel. 

“Death to the heretics! No quarter to the 
Albigenses !” yelled the ferocious assailants, 

“ God for the just cause,” 
strel. 


answered the min- 
“Ono stroke for the honor of Provence.” 

And dashing the foremost Catholic to the 
floor, Robert Blois whirled his good sword 
against the blood-stained soldiers. Walter 
Marche was not behind in the fray, and the oth- 
er brave men of Beziers brunted the rushing 
multitude, making a rampart of their foerhen 
as fast as they fell around them. But conflict 
against such fsarful odds could not be of long 
duration. One by one the brave Albigeois fell 
where they fought, and at length, but two wound- 
ed men supported the mayor’s failing arm, while 
Robert B!ois guarded with his tireless blows the 
form of his beloved Blanche. 

“ Kill them not!” cried a cowled Dominican, 
who appeared in .the thickest of the fray that 
day, urging the Catholics in their murderous 
work, “ Kill them not! 
his cub for the torture !’’ 

“Hark! hear ye that?’ murmured Walter 
Marche. “Blanche! Robert! it is time to die!” 
And saying this, the old magistrate, raising his 
sword in both hands, leaped into the midst of the 
foemen, dealing such desperate blows that the 
foremost ranks fell back as before a thunderbolt. 
Blanche threw herself behind her father, and the 
minstrel followed, striking with furious strength 
on either side. 


Spare the heretic and 


The soldiers of the cross rallied and rushed 
upon the white-haired magistrate. 


But vainly 
they essayed to tuke him living. 


Walter Marche 
yielded not, nor ceased the despairing strife, till 
his life-blood poured from a dozen death-wounds. 
And as he fell beneath the Catholic weapons, 
Robert Blois grasped tho form of Blanche, and 
shielding her with his sword, leaped back over 
the prostrate bodies of the slain, and sprang to- 
wards the passage in the chancel, which conduet- 
ed to the vaults beneath. 

“Pursue them! accursed be ye, if they es- 
cape,” cried the ferocious Dominican, pressing 
through the Catholic ranks. ‘ The fagot must 
blaze for these children of the devil, or our work 
is but half achieved.” Saying this, the priest 
sprang before the soldiers, and with a frantic 
ery, led them into the chancel. 

“ Blanche—Blanche, we will foil the assassins 
yet,” whispered the minstrel, as he gained the 
secret opening, before which a dozen dead Albi- 
genses lay where they had fallen, as they essay- 
ed to fly from the last dreadful assault. “ Blanche, 
I will save thee yet!” 

“No, Robert, no. I will not fly. I will per- 
ish with my father,” cried the maiden, strug- 
gling in her lover’s arms, and stretching out her 
arms, as if, poor child, sho could yet shield her 
murdered parent. 

“Live, live to avenge him,” murmured Rob- 
ert Blois, in a tone so strange and thrilling, that 
it pierced the maiden’s brow, and changed at 
once the current of her feeling. 

“Avenge !” she echoed—“ Be it so, Robert, we 
will avenge my father.” 

And then, as the shouting Catholics, like 
hounds unleashed, pressed upon their footsteps, 


| the minstrel and the maiden fled along the sub- 


terranean galleries and beneath the city ram- 


parts, till they gained the outer avenues leading 


to the open country. The windings of the path 
soon left their enemies in fault ; and as the night 


was rapidly closing, for the combat and massacre 


| had lasted through an entire day, the fugitives 





were enabled to baffle pursuit, and escape among 
the few thousand inhabitants of Beziers, who 
survived the wreck of the city. 

For when the sun went down that night over 
the capital of Count Roger, and the Catholics, 
returning to their camp, gave the signal to fire the 
deserted dwellings, there remained not one per- 
son alive within the walls. But corpses to the 
han fifty thonsand, men, wo- 
men, and children, 


number of more 
horribly disfigured, were 
piled in every street, on every square, and at 
every church altar in Beziers. 








CHAPTER In. 


The war against the Albigeois continued with 
unabated cruelty for many a year. The Count 
of Beziers, whose capital had fallen, retreated to 
another of his strong towns, where he was be- 
sieged and forced by fear of starvation, to sur- 
render ; first, however, demanding a pledge of 
safety for his subjects. But no sooner was he in 
the power of his adversaries, than the pledge was 
broken, and, after beholding his unhappy com- 
rades hanged, burned and tortured, the count 
himself was poisoned in a dungeon by a new 
leader of the Catholics, who had suddenly arisen 
to notoriety. ‘This was Simon de Montfort, Earl 
of Leicester in England, and father of that Mont- 
fort, who is famous in English history. He was 
lord of a small castle in France, for which he 
did homage to his suzerain Philip, king of the 
latter country. This man was a zealous adhe- 
rent of Rome, animated with the most fanatical 
hatred against those who were termed heretics, 
and stimulated still more by the offer which had 
been made by the pope, to bestow the dominions 
of the insurgent chiefs on any leader who should 
overthrow them. He commenced his career at 
the head of the Catholic chiefs, by murdering 
Count Roger, and seizing his inheritance, and 
thenecforward, by virtue of the authority which 
he wielded as “ the armed representative of Pope 
Innocent III.,” he became the terror of the south- 
ern land, making his every footstep with plun- 
der, murder and torture of the wretched 
inhabitants. 

The “enemies of Jesus” as the Albigenses 
were styled in the blasphemous proclamations 
issued from time to time by De Montfort and the 
priests of the inquisitorial orders, struggled with 
renewed faith and perseverance against their ty- 
rants. Though multitudes were subjected to 
cruel death, and though the tribunal of the Holy 
Office was in operation day and night, question- 
ing with dreadful tortures, all who were suspeet- 
ed of even lukewarmness to the cause of Rome ; 
in fine, though every method of intimidation, 
from the deprivation of property to wholesale 
massacre, was practised by the church against 
her rebellious children, all appeared powerless to 
extirpate the heresy. Its roots struck deeper 
with every excision of its leaves and branches ; 
for it is fore-ordained by Infinite Wisdom that 
the good seed shal! not perish, though it be sown 
even among a thousand dangers. 





But Simon de Montfort became the great drag- 
on of perseention against the Albigeois. Pos- 
sessing himself of the domain of Beziers, and 
laying claim to the territories of Count Raymond 
of Toulouse, he waged a merciless war against 
the latter, and with various fortunes endeavored 
to complete the conquest of Provence. Ray- 
mond, assisted by the Count of Foix, and by 
Don Pedro the King of Arragon, maintained his 
rights in several pitched battles, but at length 
was reduced to negotiate, after bcholding town 
after town of his dominions, fall into the hands 
of his merciless enemies. But so shameful were 
the terms which De Montfort exacted, that the 
Count of Toulouse, in despair, resumed his arms, 
and the old national ery of “Vive le Compt Ray- 
mond,” rang once more through the indignant 
south. The enthusiasm of the people, which 
had sunk under their misfortunes, was rekindled 
by the stirring lays of the troubadour minstrels, 
first zmong which was Robert Blois, who, after 
the massacre of Bezicrs, had devoted himself 
soul and body to the cause of his persceuted 
countrymen. 

Robcrt Blois had two all-swaying motives to 
inspire his verse—love of his native land, and of 
the orphined daughter of Walter Marche. 
These, united with the elevated enthusiasm 
which a romantic nature, tinged with all his 
country’s romance, aad with the martyr-spirit of 
the Albigensic Reformers, gave to his muse, 
speedily gave him place among the first of those 
knight-trouveres, who made glorious their chiy- 
alric cra. After his escape from Beziers, he had 
led the maiden Blanche to the court of Count 
Raymond, and, placing her under the protection 
of a dame of rank among the Albigenses, went 
forth to the battle, with a vow in his heart against 
the invaders of Provence. In every city and 
castle of the south, which yet remained true to 
its faith, he sang his bold lays of freedom and 
fatherland, and in every conflict his good sword 
flashed in the van of all the brave Provencals. 
Thus wandered he, throughout the war, singing 
and fighting in the good cause. His watchword 
was, “God and Provence!’ but his battle-ery 
evermore was “Blanche.” Robert Blois was a 
pure troubadour, like Blondel, in the age before, 
and Thibout of Chaupagne in the years which 
followed. 

At length the bloody career of Simon de 
Montfort was checked in its very triumph. So 
severe were his exactions on the burghers, so 
shameful his treatment of the barons, and so re- 
lentless his pursuit even of the classes whose 
obscurity is in general their safeguard, that the 
entire land rallied onee more around their aged 
count and the poet-chiefs of Languedoc. The 
proscribed and hunted Albigenses flocked back 
from their places of exile, and from their re- 
treats in the mountains and forests. Toulouse 
revolted, Beziers expelled its eruel conquerors, 
and the heretics renewed their strength against 
their tyrants. 

Duke Simon hastened with his army to re- 
subdue his He collected his 
veteran “soldiers of the cross,” and surrounded 
Count Raymond’s capital, in which the patriots 


rebellious cities. 
’ 


had assembled, protecting their ancient chieftain 
and his court. Here, once more, in a beleagur- 
ed city, Robert Blois found himself shut up ; 
and here, too, with the ladics of the count’s 
houschold, was the orphaned maiden Blanche. 
Long and vigorous was this sicge of Toulouse. 
Simon Montfort brought against its walls all the 
strength of his forces, and all the engines of as- 
But 
the brave citizens resisted successfully every at- 
tack, and at last, reverting to his old policy, 
the Catholic chief resolved to cut off every suc- 


sault then uscd against fortified places. 


cor, and then, sitting down bc fore the gates, 
await the period when famine should give to him 
an easy victory. 

When this determination of De Montfort be- 
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came known within Toulouse, it spread terror 
and dismay among the citizens. They knew 
their inability to withstand a protracted siege, 
and they knew too well the cruel character of 
their tyrant, to hope for mercy even by a speedy 
surrender. But this last alternative was never 
considered by the brave defenders. They pre- 
ferred to die, if need be, around the throne of 
their aged sovereign; and with this resolve, 
Robert of Blois andascore of other minstrel-chicfs 
presented themselves before the council. 

“ Jt is foul shame that we let our blades rust,” 
spoke the bold poet, “while there be enemies 
without our gates on whose heads we may whet 
them. Here, noble Raymond, are myself and 
a score of brethren of the gentle craft, whose 
vows are recorded to sally forth at daybreak, and 
sing our lays in the tent of Dake Simon himself, 
under favor of God and Count Raymond !” 

“By my soul, well spoken,” cried the Count 
of Toulouse. “And if our brave burghers will 
but back me with their trusty knives and stout 
bludgeons, I will even ride forth with ye all, 
gallant gentlemen of Provence.” 

The speech of the count was hailed with loud 
shouts by the knights and citizens, and it was 
resolved that the morrow should behold a gen- 
eral sortie of the defenders against the besieg- 
ing army. 

That night Robert Blois slept not, but with 
his minstrel companions traversed the streets of 
Toulouse, rousing the spirit of the inhabitants 
with their songs of faith and defiance. At break 
of day, they stood beneath a balcony of Count 
Raymond’s palace, and the young troubadour 
beheld at her casement the queen of his affee- 
tions, Blanche, the orphan. 

“Hist!” cried the maiden, bending down her 
head, as the minstrel advanced. ‘“ Speak no 
word of love to me this morn, Robert. Thou 
goest forth to the battle, is it not so?” 

“Ay, to strike a last blow for Provence,” said 
the young man, mournfully. 

“ Robert,” spake the maiden, in a deep voice, 
“what word was that which recalled my life in 
the last hour of Beziers—for what didst theu bid 
me live ?” 

“For me—for love,” were the words which 
rose first to the lips of Robert Blois—but he 
checked their utterance. “For vengeance on 
thy father’s murderers!” he said solemnly. 

“And I have not forgotten,” said Blanche. 
“Robert, to-day I go forth to the Lord’s battle. 
I, too, will strike against Antichrist.” 

“Thou, Blanche!” cried the soldier, looking 
at the inspired maiden with a glance of half-ter- 
ror, half-adjuration. 

“Ay, Robert Blois, to-day we will deliver the 
people of the Lord, or die as my father died in 
Beziers. Farewell, dear Robert, we shall mect 
upon the battle-field.” 

And before the minstrel could reply, Blanche 
Marche had disappeared within the palace. 
Robert Blois rejoined his companions, and has- 
tened to make preparations for the morning 
sortie. 

That day was one long to be remembered in 
the fair city of Toulouse. Led by the count and 
the troubadours, the citizens and men-at-arms 
poured out of their gates, and with desperate 
valor penetrated to the camp of De Montfort. 
The old duke’s brother Guy, aroused from his 
slumbers, hastened to repel the heretics, but was 
driven back towards the general’s quarters. 
Here he made stand and summoned his brother 
to the rescue; and here, in the midst of the bat- 
tle, he encountered the daring minstrel, Robert 
Blois. 

“I know thee, Guy of Montfort,” cricd the 
troubadour. “ Persecutor of the innocent, de- 
fend thyself!” 

“And I know thee, thou heretic jonglew,” an- 
swered the Catholic, applying to Robert Blois 
the term which designated the wandering pocts 
of the age. “Have at thee !” 

Thus saying, Sir Guy charged furiously upon 
the minstrel; for he beheld the bowmen of Si- 
men advancing from the centre, and heard the 
shouts of thousands reinforcing his own troops. 
But he miscalculated the skill and valor of him 
with whom he had to deal; for Robert Blois, 
dexterously wheeling his horse to avoid the 
knight’s onset, turned upon his adversary with 
so deadly a resolution, and struck him so mighty 
a blew that the brother of Duke Simon reeled 
in his saddle, and fell headlong to the earth, his 
easque and forehead cloven by a wide and fatal 
wound. <A wild yell went up from the Catho- 
lies who witnessed their leader’s full, and was 
answered by a shout of triumph on the part of 
the Albigeois, and a renewed charge upon their 
enemics. Duke Simon, from a distance, saw 
his brother’s steed riderless, and calling to his 
knights, spurred forward against the Toulousians. 
But he rode to his last conflict; for as he bore 
down furiously upon the Provencal chicfs, a 
great whizzing sound was heard in the air above 
him, and a huge stone slung from a mengorel 
on the city walls, deseended heavily upon the 
old adventurer. Horse and rider sank beneath it, 
and Duke Simon of Montfort lay beside his 
brother Guy, with his head, that had devised all 
these cruel wars, shattered and destroyed forever. 

Then arose such ashout from the troubadours, 
as attested the gladness of their deliverance ; 
then, with increased and irresistible bravery, 
tiey rushed upon their foes, driving them far be- 
yond the walls of Toulouse. And then, with 
songs of vchement triumph, they returned to the 
open gates of the city, and with the good Count 
Raymond at their head, united in prayers to 
Heaven for the overthrow of their cruel foes. 

But a wonder greeted Robert Bois, as he 
reached, with his comrades, the great square of 
Toulouse, where the sovereign and his court 
were assembled. He beheld at the count’s right 
hand, a maiden, clad in the stecl surcoat of a 
soldier, over which fell her long, dark tresses, 
white around her were a score of noble ladies, 
each grasping some warlike weapon. 
strel recognized the orphan Blanche. 

“Approach, Robert of Blois, our well-bcloved 
knizht,” said the Count of Toulouse. “Approach, 
and grect for me, this noble maid, whose hand 
has this day delivered our realm from tyranny.” 

Blanche smiled on the wondering minstrel, as 
‘re bent his knee. And then he heard from the 


The min- 





good count’s lips, how the orphan maid had 
donned the garb of a soldicr, and inspired with 
her example the women of the city; how she 
had mingled with the archers upon the walls, 
protecting the sortie of the men-at-arms; and 
how, finally, it was her fair hand that had 
pointed the mongorel, and slung the fateful mis- 
sile which had put an end at once to Duke Si- 
mon’s life and his ambition. 

“And saved my life,” murmured Robert Blois 
to the maiden, as he bent to kiss her hand. 

“And avenged my father, Robert,” returned 
the orphan. ‘“ For the deliverance of the faith- 
ful is the avengement of the martyrs.” 

And thus was beautifal Provence by a wo- 
man’s hand freed from the persecutions which 
had so long afflicted it. And Robert of Blois, 
wedded to the fair heroine of Toulouse, lived 
long to celebrate in song and ballad, the faith 
and sufferings of the children of Albi. 
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CHARLES SWAIN. 


The fine shops and nutritive Albion of Man- 
chester could not long begtile me; and, as it 
wanted two hours of 4 time to start, I deter- 
mined to seek the dwelling of a poet whose ve 
name was a refreshment to the mind in this 
sooty hive of prosperous activity. It was with 
a feeling of infinite relief that I rode forth from 
those dusky and crowded streets, and entered the 
lane wherein stands the cottage of Charles Swain. 
Many of his songs, wedded to music by a taste- 
ful composer who once dwelt in Manchester, 
had been wafted by their own erial sweetness 
across the sea; and his felicitous description of 
Scott’s funeral, attended by a procession of the 
romancer’s immortal characters, is too graphic a 
tribute to genius not to be recalled with delight. 
l entered the family circle—thoroughly English 
in its geniality—just as they had assembled for 
lunch. The hoses is bounded by a snug garden 
of trees and flowers ; the rooms are hung with 
choice engravings; all around and within indi- 
cated comfort and taste; and when I met the 
dark eye of my friend, 1 imagined myself in the 
villa of a cordial Tuscan. ‘The books, the pic- 
tures, the hospitable gudewife, the unaffected and 
blooming girls, the cheerful old lady by the fire- 
side, and the retirement and quiet thus suddenly 
encountered, were all the more charming from 
the idea of noisy, toilsome,..smoke-enveloped 
Manchester so near in fact, so distant in fancy. 
I was conscious of a peculiar satisfaction at the 
thought that the poetic instinct could thus isolate 
a man Of soul, whose lot was cast amid the most 
utilitarian scenes. It was a cheering reflection, 
that, at evening, this brave aspirant could leave 
behind him the turbid city, and here yield him- 
self to letters, love and song. How potent is 
fancy and affection to redeem material life ; and 
how independent are intellectual resources and 
earnest sentiment of the work-day world! I 
could readily believe the poet’s assertion that the 
mass of his neighbors had no idea of spirituality 
except as technically associated with religion ; 
and | honored all the more the enlightened will 
that led him thas to dedicate his leisure to his 
family, nature, and the muses. ‘That hour’s talk 
with Swain was a memorable episode in the 
dreary journey ; and I parted with him, at the 
gate, with my latent enthusiasm carried far 
above the degree then indicated by the Manches- 
ter thermometer.— Tuckerman’s Month in England. 
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A SMILE. 
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BY MRS. ANNA M. LOWRY. 





There's a charm in a smile that we cannot express, 
As it springs from a true heart a loved one to bless 
It tells of true friendship, of hope, and of love, 
Tue brightest of gems in our life's garland wove. 


’ 


A bright smile can cheer us when weary with care, 
When a dull, gloomy face points us but to despair; 
When sadness comes o’er us, and darkens our way, 
It silently tells of a happier day. 


To youth it gives beauty, to age it gives grace, 
A mild, beaming goodness we still love to trace; 
So pleasing, so potent, its magical power 

Beans bright as the sun *mid an A-ril shower. 


Through all our life’s wanderings, still let ue try 
To smile off each troublesome cloud that goes by, 
And calm, and contented, we'll bear with the ills 
That the cup of our earthly pilgrimage fills. 


oe» 


WEALTH OF BOSTON. 


The State valuation of this city, if taken this 
year, would show a property here of about three 
hundred millions, being a sum nearly equal to 
that of New York city, with a population of seven 
hundred thousand, nearly five times that of Bos- 
ton. A single ward in this city, the fourth, has 
an assessed valuation of upwards of sixty mil- 
lions of dollars, and is probably the richest local- 
ity of its size in the United States. ‘This ward 
is nearly as wealthy as the city of Baltimore, 
with 170,000 inhabitants; it has four times the 
property of Portland, Me., and six times that of 
Salem, Mass. It comprehends State Street, 
and the centre of the city, but does by no means 
include all the wealthiest sections, as some of the 
finest etreets at the West End, including Beacon 
Street, are in Ward Six.—JN. FE. Farmer. 


- + — 
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ORCHESTRAS IN OLD TIMES, 


Such things are not unheard of, or at least not 
unimagined. That luxuriant travelling genius, 
William Beckford, pretends to have seen and 
heard as follows in Venice, in 1780:—“ The 
sizht of the orchestra,” he says, ‘still makes me 
smile. You know, | suppose, it is entirely of the 
feminine gender, and that nothing is more com- 
mon than to see a delicate white hand journey- 
ing across an enormous double base, or a pair of 
roseate cheeks puffing, with all their efforts, at a 
French horn. Some that are grown old and 
Amazonian, who have abandoned their fiddles 
and their lovers, take vigorously to the ketule 
drum; and one poor limping Indy, who had 
been crossed in leve, now makes an admirable 
figure on the bassoon.’’—London Atheneum. 





+Spoe->—_—__—_——— 
A BRICK. 


On the afternoon of Thanksgiving Day, one 
of our constables had his attention called to a 
man sitting in the guter in front of the Ex- 
change building, where it was rather moist, and 
on going to him found him fecling very diligent- 
ly in the crown of his hat. Upon inquiry as to 
what he was doing, he replied that “ they told 
him he had a brick in his nat, but he coulda’t 
tind no brick !’”’ ‘The constab.e being full of 
gvod nature, and having a nice, smoking roast 
turkey for his supper in anicipation, could not 
find itin his heart to arrest the poor “ brick,” 
and, after setting him upon his feet, sent him on 
his way rejoicing, while he, the constable, went 
io look after his roast turkey.—L/olyoke Mirror. 


oa > 


Wisdom is corrupted by ambition, even when 
the quality of the ambition is intellectual. For 
ambition, even of this quality, is but a form of 
self-love.—Ifenry Tuylor. 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
MARTHA. 





BY REBRCCA R. PIERCE. 


We've laid her down to rest! 

Softly, upon the green earth’s quiet breast ; 

Like some fair flower the wintry storm hath riven, 
To bloom, unfading, in its native heaven. 


We've laid her down to rest, 

In the calm, tranquil spot she loved the best; 
Where the Penobscot murmurs in its flow, 
*Neath branches of the tall trees, bending low 


Softly she fell asleep,— 

So peaceful, that it seemed a sin to weep; 
While on her marble brow, so pure and fair, 
Death's seal could set no fearful impress there! 


But 0, "twas hard to part, 

To still the murmurings of the stricken heart; 
And bowing ‘neath the rod of the All-Seeing One, 
In meek submission say, “Thy will be done.” 

T cannot deem her dead! 

Though weary months like a sad dream have fled ; 
And summer's early flowers, and autamn’s bloom, 
Have withered like our hopes upon her tomb! 


Friend ef my early years! 

I cannot force away the unbidd.n tears 

That gush with thoughts of tuce within my heart; 
Save with thy memory, t.y"ll not depart! 


> 
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SACRED RELICS: 


—oR THE— 
ANTIQUARIAN FAMILY. 


FALCONBRIDGE. 

Dvurixe a recent visit to the chivalrous old 
pioneer State of Kentucky, we chanced to form 
a bar-room, fireside acquaintance with what may 
be truly considered a very curious customer, 
—indced a pair of them, two brother elderly men, 
whom we shall call old Bourbons, or as we say 
out here, Burbins. Our attention was first at- 
tracted to the eldest, by his closely applied care 
and consideration of a large, antique looking 
metal button upon his left sleeve. 

“T declare,” said the old man, “ it’s too bad, 
how I’m spilin’ things ; here I’ve got Old Wayne 
wet as a duck, gettin’ black as a feller’s hat.” 
And again the old man applied the friction of 
his opposite cuff to the big button. 

“Seem to prize that button, sir?” said we. 

“ Prize it?’ echoes the old man. “It was a 
prize ; I stood along side of Old Mad Antony 
in a fight, stranger, whar no foolin’ wer done. 
You see it wer a scrimmage wher every feller 
wer expected to make his mark. Ingins wer 
thick about us, and things looked sort 0’ dubious. 
One whoppin’ red whelp wer doin’ a heap of 
fightin’ on his own hook, most on us got a sight 
of the varmint, and he’d topple us over, give a 
yell and show his grinders, and then duke out 0’ 
sight spry as a wild cat. Old Wayne sort of 
got mad at last, he jerks up a rifle and was 
rushin’ into the fight savage as a painter (pan- 
ther), and I could not think of secing the old 
war-hoss throwin’ himself away in no such a 
scrimmage—I hollered out, general, hold your- 
self into yer moccasons, thar comes that red 
devil and I’ve got him; the red skin up’s and 
fired plum at the general, hisbullet knocked off 
the only button on Mad Antony’s coat breast, 
and I knocked a very considerable bit of the top 
of the red skin’s gourd off. I had him,” said 
the old sharp shooter, leisurely drawing a ven- 
erable stone pipe from his pocket, and commenc- 
ing the operation of filling it with tobacco. 

“And that,” said we, venturing to more close- 
ly examine the relic, “I suppose is the last but- 
ton upon General Wayne’s coat?” 

“Tt ar; the bullet nigh on to took the gen- 
eral’s wind, the button flew agin a saplin’, I can 
hear the music it made now. The general con- 
cluded to gin me an appointment in the army 
for that shot, but I axed for the button, got it— 
ther it is, and ther’s not goold enough in the 
United States to buy it!” 

“Consarn it, how it rains,” said a duplicate 
of the old man, coming up towards the fire. 

“Jeems, I’ve got the Mill Boy wet as sin— 
there’ll be a mighty pooty fuss at home about it.” 

“ Too bad, too bad,’”’ mournfully responded 
Jeems. “ How careless we’re gettin’, Jonas.” 

“Why don’t you bring your boy in?” we 
asked. 

“Q, he’s yer,” said the old man, holding up a 
chubby, old fashioned drover or plantation whip. 
“You may think us cur’us, stranger,” says 
Jeems, “but we’ve a heap o’ feeling for many 
cur’us things we’ve got in the family. Now 
you see this yere whip is a mighty old affair,— 
that whip, stranger, is the identical whip poor 
old Henry Clay used when he wer mill boy of 
the slashes.” 


, 


” 


“Ts it possible ?” said we. 
“Tt ar,” said both of the old men. 
amined the whip with much care. 


We ex- 
“ Weil,” we continued, “ it is really a relic.” 

“Relic?” rejoined Jeems. “ Stranger, if 
you've any idce of the valy of such things to 
some people, you'd better git in the wagon with 
Jonas and I, arter it stops off rainin’ and go 
over to our place, "taint but seven miles, and 
we've got what Old Governor Crittenden calls 
—a rale queer ’rosity shop.” 

“ Stranger, you must go over with us,” said 
Jonas. 

We promised to go, and immediately after 
Jeems proposed that Jonas and we should “ take 
somethin’ ” with him. 

“Ah-h-h,” said the old man, as he drained his 
dingy glass of ardent, “ Jonas, this aint sich stulf 
as we'll stir up the stranger with. We’ve got 
nigh on to a half bar’! of the fust, rale, old geno- 
vine burbin, ever invented.” 

“Ts it possible ?” suid we. 

“Tt ar,’ said Jonas, “and it’s in a bar’l we 
call Old Pike,—it was brought out by General 
Pike, the first trip he ever made out to Kain- 
tucky.” 

“Here’s the pipe Pike smoked with the fust 
Ingins he met,” added Jeems, exhibiting his 
stone merscham, 

“ That’s a fact, stranger, and here’s the very 





fust jack-kuife I ever see in the country; I 
bought it,” said Jonas, “from this man (the 
landlord, who was present), here, Mr. Robbins, 
who was the fust. white man to pack goods on 
his back to this State, sixty years ago.” 

“That ar true,” said the landlord, who, after 
exhibiting a variety of rara avises of his own,— 
such as an axe and quart jug, formerly the prop- 
erty of Daniel Boone, a bridle bit found forty 
feet beneath the primitive soil of Kentucky, In- 
dian trophies taken in the Kentucky ware by 
himself and friends—he once more produced 
his ‘ big bellied bottle’ which we were somewhat 
tempted to inquire had it any relation to that 
owned and so much eulogized in the song of 
“ Old Rosin the Bow.” 

The rain held up, we got into the wagon with 
the antiquarians, and were well entertained 
along the rough road by a budget of yarns and 
stories, hair breadth escapes, and personal ad- 
ventures of Jeems and Jonas. The off horse 
was Old Hickory, and the near one Old Sally 
Pike, in honor, we suppose, of the late general’s 
lady. Jonas assured us, that the wagon itself 
was of mark. It had on one occasion carried 
Mrs. Henry Clay and children to a camp mect- 
ing ; one governor, a dozen live generals, majors 
and senators to barbecues ; had once carried a 
celebrated son of Kentucky dead from the field 
of ‘a free fight,’ to Frankfort, besides having 


freighted more Kentucky beauty, fan, chivalry . 


and other produce, than any other wagon known 
to natural history. 

Finally, we arrived at ‘the place,” a smart, 
active, bright negro boy came running and grin- 
ning to open the gate—he appeared to “ feel his 
oats ” exceedingly. 4 

“Come, Mike, you sarpint you, none o’ your 
high shines,” said Jeems; “out yer and take 
hold o’ the general, ungear him, let Sally Pike 
stand and go and git Nancy Dawson and hitch 
up with Sally, and fetch in a load o’ wood; 
you hear ¢”” 

“Yes sah!” bawls the darkey. “ I’se around.” 

“That’s a great nigger,” said Jonas, as we 
got out; “his grandfather was won at a shootin’ 
match by Mike Fink—spose you’ve hearn of 
Mike? (we nodded assent), and his mother cau 
kill, cut up, dress and cook anything from an 
ox to a partridge, a Icetle better, quidker and 
cleaner than any gal Lever see or heard of. We 
used to call her Blossom, but some of our women 
folks have gin her a new name—Jenny Lind, 
arter a faust crectur, you have out ther on the 
Ohio some wher I’ve heard Jenny’s a rouser, 
stranger, and that boy, Mike, well—there’s no 
telling what he’ll make yet.” 

We acknowledged that they were truly pump- 
kins of value and promise, and during our brief 
stay at the homestead of the antiquarians, the 
opinion was fully verified. The family consisted 
of the two old men, the venerable wife of Jeems, 
one sister of Jeems and Jonas, two or three 
grandchildren, and a patriarchal specimen of 
“the first settlers,” in the person of Grandad 
Sharpshin, a soubriqut he had won, and ever 
since worn upon his first arrival on the frontier, 
by being possessed of a few specimens of that 
ancient currency of the men of the wilderness. 
The whole group were fit and worthy associates, 
all great believers in and possessors of relics of 
strange eventful history of the past. We were 
seated at table in a chair made by the hands of 
a mechanic, who afterwards became governor 
of the State. Mrs. Jeems Bourbon assured us, 
that the pewter plate before us, upon which re- 
clined smoking, sweet potatoes, was once the 
property of General Braddock, presented to 
General Washington, and finally was a present 
to her. And alike curiositics were all over the 
table and house. 

Jonas had Daniel Boone’s rifle; Jeems a 
watch, once the property of General Jessup; a 
pair of moccasons hung over the fire-place which 
Colonel Johnson took from Tecumseh ; with the 
first bowie knife ever used ina Kentucky mutual 
muss, was a wampum belt worn by Crockett, 
while a stump speaker. Our head aches with 
bare recollections of what we there saw and 
heard, and to be candid, we had a strong pen- 
chant for well water from a famed gourd, and 
quite a rosy appearance next morning from the 
inspection we gave with Jonas, Jeems and the 
grandad—‘ Old Pike,” and the “ fust burbin in- 
vented,” during a friendly game of eucre with a 
pack of cards with which “ Harry of the West,” 
and other great ones gone, had done the same. 
Sally Pike ant Nancy Dawson trotted us back 
to town. 

osc ana tint ac 
RIDING HORSEBACK. 

I fear I cannot sufficiently convey to you my 
sense of the importance of @ horse, to an invalid. 
In my well-weighed opinion, ten miles a day in 
the saddle would cure more desperate cases (par- 
ticularly of consumption,) than allthe changes 
of climate and all the medicines in the world. 
It is vigorous exercise without fatigue. ‘The 
peculiar motion effectually prevenis all irritation 
of cold air to the lungs, on the wintriest day. 
The torpid liver and other internal organs are 
more shaken up and vivified by the trot of a mile 
than by a week of feeble walking. The horse 
(and you should own and love him) is company 
enough and not too much. Your spirits are ir- 
resistibly enlivened by the change of movement 
and the control of the animal. Your sense of 
strength and activity (in which tics half the self. 
confidence as to getting well, which the doctors 
think so important,) is plas one horse. With 
the difference from walk, as to pulling upon the 
forces of the spine and consequently upon the 
brain, it is recommended by tle best English 
physicians as much the preferable exe > for 
men of intellectual pursuits —N. P. Willis. 





Oe 
A ROYAL JOKE. 


Florence has been lately astonished by an at 
tempt on the part of the Grand Duke to make a 
bon mot. An inhabitant of Lucca happened to 
pour some water out of the window of his house, 
and on the head of the Grand Duke, who was 
passing at that moment. The subject, horror- 
struck, rushed down stairs, and, filling on his 
knees, implored pardon. ‘‘ Never mind, never 
mind,” answered his sovereign, “ only it’s lucky 
it was not an Englishraan that the aecident hap- 
pened to, for, if it had been, half an hour hence 
{ should have been involved in a d'plomatic 
correspondence.” —LTome Journal. 

= see 
How white are the fair robes of Charity, as she 


walketh amid the lowly habitations of the 
poor.—Jlesea Ballou. 














FINEST OX IN THE WORLD. 
An ox, ac’ 


be the 
Smithfield Cattle Show, from Sir H. Verney, 
of Claydon House, He was bred and fed by the 
Hon. Baronet, and ie a po a e is 
rather over five years o is supposed to be 
much heavier than the famous 
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THE BARBER’S RAZOR. 

Mr. Dickson, a colored barber, in a large 
New England town, was shaving one of his cus- 
tomers, a respectable citizen, one morning, 

a conversation occurred between them 
Mr. Dickson’s former connection with a 
church in that place : 

“T believe you are connected with the church 
in Elm street, are you not, Mr. Dickson ?” said 
the customer. 

“No, sah, not at all.” . 

“What! are you nota member of the African 
church ?” 

“ Not dis , Sah.” 

“ Why did you leave their communion, Mr. 


Dickson, if I rf be : 
“Well, I’ll you, sah,” said Mr. Dickson, 
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straping a concave razor on of his 
hand, “it war just like dis. I ji the church 
in good fait’ ; I give ten dollars toward de stated 


1 Dickson ;’ the second year 
iness not so good, and I gib only jive dollars. 
Dat year de people call me ‘ Mr. Dickson.’ Dis 
razor hurt you, sah ¢” 

= Yo, the razor goes tolerably well.” 

“ Well, sah, the third year I feel berry poor; 
had sickness in my family ; and didn’t gib nothin’ 
for preachin’. ell, sah, arter dat dey call me, 
‘dat old nigger Dickson’ —and I left’em.” —N. Y. 
ALL0ION, 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
SMILES. 


eee 
BY WM. RUSSELL. 





Smiles are like the dew-drops 
Shed on every flower, 


Then spare not! but 0, give 
The smile most true, most free ; 
For thus you have the power to show 
A heart of sympathy! 


> 
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A composition which dazzles at first sight by 
gaudy epithets, or brilliant turns of ex ression, 


| or glittering trains of imagery, may fade gradu- 
| ally from the mind, leave no enduring impres- 


sion; but words which flow fresh and warm 
from a full heart, and which are instinct with the 
life and breath of human feeling, pass into honse- 
hold memories, and partake of the immortality of 
the affections from which they spring.— Whipple. 








-GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., IT., TII., IV., and V. of the Pro- 
TORIAL, elegantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; 
forming superb and inost attractive parlor ern: ts in 
the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and each 
Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, 
and current events ail over the world; of scenery in all 
parts of the globe; of famous cities and beautiful vil- 
lages; of pageants at home and abroad; of five maritime 
views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting 
and instructive subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their 
pages a vast amount of original tales, sketches, poems, 
and novelettes, from the best American authors, with a 
current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference 
and present enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter 
aud illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots 
throughout the Union. 1 vol., $3; 2 vols., $5; 8 vols., 
$7; 4 vols., $9; and 5 vols., $10. 





GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and wseful in Art 


The object of the paper is to present, in tie most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Bach paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
of notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known word, 
of all buildings of mete in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere, of al the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits cf 
every noted character in the world, both r and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken ‘ life, will aleo 
be given, with numerous specimens r th 
kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. 
8 printed on fine satin-surface paver, with new 

taful type, presenting in its mechanical e 
gant specimen of art. It cont tiflee 
sixty-four equare inches, giving 2 greut amount of rew- 
ing inatter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly pauper 
of kixteen octavo pages. 


TERMS :—- INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
WHAT I LOVE. 


BY WILLIAM R. LAWRENCE. 


T love the mountain, 
And the fountain, 
Whose sparkling jets rise high in air; 
I love the mead, 
Where flocks do feed, 
And all the flowers that blossom there. 


T love the hill«, 
And dancing rilla, 
Which, gurgling, murmuring. glide between ; 
T love the rain, 
Which glads again 
The parched earth with verdure green. 


I love the sky, 
O’erhead so high, 

And all the hosts that glitter there ; 
The moon’s pale light, 
The sun #0 bright, 

And all fair things of earth and air. 


All things I love, 
Below, above— 
Around me, near me, everywhere; 
The eye's soft light, 
The brow so white, 
O’ershadowed by rich waving hair. 


For God made all, 
Both great and small, 
Who guides us gently on our way ; 
In kindest love, 
From heaven above, 
He watcheth o’er us night and day. 





* >» 


{Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE PICTURE GALLERY. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 





OPP IRAP 


CHAPTER I. 
! 
! 


In 18—, one of our most illustrious French 
artists was travelling incognito in Belgium. , 
Out of respect to the veil with which he covered | 
himself, we will call him Albert Murilan. Havy- ' 
ing seen the gallery of the Marquis de Baucourt 
at B——., cited by,all the guide-books as one of | 
the richest collections of paintings, he repaired | 
to that city and informed himself respecting the | 
residence and the regulations of the proprietor. 

“ Ah!” was the laughing reply, “you are go- 
ing to see that original? well! observe him nar- 
rowly ; ke is worth all his gallery. He receives 
his countrymen before noon, and strangers at two 
o’clock ; this is his invariable condition. After H 
noon he would dismiss the King of Belgium, } 

' 


and before ten o’clock he would close his door to 
the King of France. It will be necessary to 
present your passports and give a little some- | 
thing to the attendant.” i 

Marilan drew out his watch, and finding it | 
exactly two o’clock, repaired to the hotel of the 
marquis. It was one of those pretty mansions | 
of the Middle Ages, decorated by the Renais- | 
sance, which are common in Belgium. Carved | 
wood was there mingled with sculptured stone ; | 
simple and cultivated art contended with each | 
other. An intelligent restoration would have | 
made of it a jewel; but a deplorable neglect 
threatened speedy ruin. It seemed an ancient 
palace inhabited by a beggar. 

Albert sighed as he raised the knocker, and 
waited for the door to be opened. He was allow- 
ed leisure to count the nails inthe door. At last 
a kind of female concierge presented herself 
and conducted him to the vestibule. A Gothic 
bench surrounded it, surmounted with this iron- 
ical inscription : visitors are requested not to sit 
down, In reality, this irony was charity. The 
seat was 80 worm-caten, that it would have fallen 
beneath the weight of any one. Albert therefore 
stood while awaiting the arrival of a second 
person. This was a tall, withered old man, with 
gray hair, lively and penetrating eye, delicate 
and distinguished features; in a word, with the 
air and manners of a gentleman, though an old 
livery announced a simple domestic. 

A dialogue of questions without replies en- 
sued between Albert and the servant. 

“The Marquis de Baucourt ?” 

“ Are you a foreigner ?”’ 

“ Have you a passport ?” 

“T asked for M. de Baucourt.” 

“T asked for your papers.” 

Albert showed his papers, and the Cerberus at 
last replied : ; 

“The marquis is absent; but if you desire to 
see his gallery—” Z 

“T hoped to visit it with himself.” 

“T am commissioned to do the honors ; follow 
me, sir.” 

Albert strongly regretted the absence of the 
marquis; but was obliged to content himself 
with his representative. The latter, 





besides, | 

had also his originality, and Marilan resolved to | 
make him talk about his master. | 
With this @bject, he commenced by slipping | 
into his hand a piece of silver. The servant | 
took it discreetly and both entered the gallery. | 
Did this chaos of paintings deserve such a | 
name? The pictures were pell-mell in a series 
of small and large rooms. The most important 
were suspended to the walls, with no order but 
dimension. Spiders had spun their webs  be- 
tween them. On all the dust had collected in a 
thick coat. None was in the light, if light there 
was; for the dirty panes scarcely suffered it to 
enter. 


In some rooms a number of canvasses, 
with or without frames, were ranged standing or 
even lying on the floor, some concealing the oth- 
ers, and the last only visible, when that was not 
turned towards the wall. On raising some of 
these, Albert noticed some chef deuvres buried 
in the shadow. More than once he was obliged | 
to follow his guide cautiously in the narrow pas- | 
sage way between the pictures, at the risk of | 
treading ona Teniers or Wouvermans. Through | 
this pandemonium the valet discovered each | 
master with incredible certainty, and replied to | 
all questions like a learned and _ perspicacions 
amateur, in the most technical and well-chosen 
terms. 

Albert had not expected such taste and erudi 
tion in a domestic. He multiplied his experi- | 
ments to put him at fault, and sueceeded only in | 
drawing on himsclf some piquant lessons. This | 
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little contest having animated the old man, he 
became oloquent, ironical, delightful in finesse 
and wit. 

“This man is not a servant!” said Albert to 
himself, as he looked at him by stealth. “He 
must be an ancient artist, or a ruined collector, 
who has taken the livery of the marquis to live 
in company with his pictures.” 

He was in the midst of these conjectures, when 
on passing before a little glass door he heard a 
slight exclamation of surprise, accompanied with 
his name. Astonished to find himself discover- 
ed, when he thought he was discovering another, 
he bent towards the glass behind which a curtain 
was raised, and stood as in ecstacy before an 
unexpected scene. 

In a cabinet which formed a graceful contrast 
with the rest of the house, an oasis of light, ele- 
gance and perfect order, were a young man and 
young girl. The young man, with a fine head 
and handsome features, was standing and paint- 
ing on a picture. By his attitude of delight, his 
eyes fixed on the door, his pencil fallen from his 
hand, it was evident that it was he who had re- 
cognized Albert, and uttered the exclamation. 
The young girl, a charming blonde, with long 
hair, splendid complexion, biue and tender eyes 
like a Magdalen of Rubens, was seated before 
the window, leaning on a stand, caressing a large 
dog which she was looking lovingly upon. She 
had just turned at the exclamation of her com- 
panion, so that Albert had a full view of her 
beautiful, surprised face. 

“What are you doing there?” demanded his 
guide, arrived at the other extremity of the 
room. 

“Tam admiring,” replied Albert, “the most 
touching picture in this gallery.” 

The old man hastily retraced his steps, started 
before the raised curtain, entered the cabinet, the 
door of which he closed, and did not re-appear 
until he had driven away with a sharp reproof 
the two birds of paradise. 

Judge whether Albert’s astonishment was 
redoubled. 

“ Decidedly, monsieur servant,” said he, “you 
act and speak here like a master.” 

For the first time the valet seemed troubled ; 
he avoided the inquisitive glance of the artist, 
and went on with an accelerated step. Coming 
to a door above which was written, Reserved 
Gallery, he was about to have passed it, had not 
Albert insisted upon seeing all, and put a second 
piece into his hand. 

Then a secret conflict agitated the old man. 
He reddened, and his hands trembled at contact 
with the silver; his pride seemed almost to re- 
pulse it. But a stronger sentiment prevented. 
The piece entered his pocket and the reserved 
gallery was opened. 

“There is no longer room for doubt,” said 
Albert to himself at last; “this is not the ser- 
vant of the Marquis de Baucourt, but the mar- 
quis himself.” 

While he was examining the chefs d’euvres con- 
tained in this gallery, he questioned the pretend- 
ed servant. 

“A valet so important as yourself must take 
great interest in the affairs of his master.” 

“Undoubtedly, and I do only my duty.” 

“To my compliments on ffs gallery, Ladd my 
compliments on his family ; for it is probably his 
family whom I have just perceived in this 
cabinet.” 

“Tt is his daughter and nephew.” 

“A charming young lady, and a noble cavalier; 
an artist, apparently ¢” 

“A copyist.” 

“ Ah! the nephew does not enjoy your favor? 
My questions may seem indiscreet to you; but 
a faithful servant will do better to reply than to 
suffer such rumors to be circulated respecting 
his master.” 

“ What rumors? I am anxious to know.” 

“You will not report them to the marquis 

“Of what use would it be? He would laugh 
at them.” 

“You know better than any one. Well, it is 
said that M. de Baucourt is an original.” 

“That is possible.” 

“But an original more than eccentric. It is 
said he has eyes, and even a heart only for his 
pictures.” 

“ Gossip of the envious !” 

“In all other 
avaricious.” 

“Gossip of the dissipated !” 

“He has buried his entire patrimony in his 
gallery; and, reduced to the deepest poverty, 
thinks only of buying more pictures, instead of 
selling them to obtain food.” 

“Gossip of gourmands !”” 

“His wife, it is added, died of grief, a prema- 
ture victim of his mania.” 

The servant sighed without replying. 
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respects, he is incredibly 


“His daughter and nephew are no happier 
than his wife. He has undertaken to feed those, 
as well as himself, on the contemplation of 
Teniers and Wilkie.” 

The servant drew out his snuff box, orna- 
mented with a miniature of Petitot. 

“He has hired and dismissed twenty servants, 
exhausted with this artistic regime, who were 
compelled to live on the gratuities of strangers.” 

The servant opened his snuff box and thrust 
his fingers into it. 

“Finally,” pursued Albert, looking fixedly 
on the impassible forehead of the old man, “ M. 
de Baucourt, unable longer to find a servant, has put 
on his own livery to show his gallery to strangers, 
and receive their presents in his own hands.” 

The old man let fall his pinch of snuff, 
and remained mute, confounded, petrified, fixing 
on Albert a mingled glance of reproach and 
supplication. 

“Do they say that? have you heard that 
asked he, with the desperation of a shipwrecked 
man who secs himself deprived of his only plank 
of safety. 
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“No, no!” hastily replied the artist, with 
whom pity had succeeded to irony. “Ihave 
supposed this last rumor in order to assure my- 
self that you were really M. de Baucourt. Com- 
pose yourself; your secret is still unknown at B. 
And I will not betray it; but be cautious lest 
you betray yourself.” 

Upon this, Albert saluted the old man and 





disappeared, leaving his purse on a console.— 
The {marquis had almost swooned, when, on 
clinging to the table, his fingers encountered the 
gold of the tourist. He tren.bled and blushed 
with shame, turned ayy nis head with a tear, 
then turned towards the purse, drew from it and 
counted fifteen louis, smiled at the sparkle of the 
gold, and as he resumed his dress of a gentle- 
man, thought of nothing but a certain Mieris 
which he had for five years wished to purchase, 
and for which a rival in B. demanded two thou- 
sand crowns. 





CHAPTER II. 


On the evening of this day, Albert Marilan, 
all excited and proud of his discovery, had just 
closed his trunk to quit the city of B., and was 
planning on the subject of the marquis the most 
curious chapter of his impressions of travel, 
when he saw enter his room a young man whom 
he recognized with new surprise. 

This was the nephew of M. de Baucourt, Iris- 
tan Vanderlen, as he announced himself to the 
tourist. 

An enthusiastic admirer of the celebrated 
painter, he had recognized him from his portrait, 
engraven in his heart as well as in his studio, and 
dared violate his incognito to salute him on his 
journey. 

It will be divined that Marilan was not un- 
grateful for this homage. On a journey and 
between artists, a friendship is soon formed. At 
the expiration of an hour, the two young men 
had opened their hearts to each other, Albert re- 
peating his singular conversation with the mar- 
quis, and Iristan relating his history and that of 
his cousin. & 

“ Alas, yes, my uncle is insane, for a mania 
carried to this extremity is real insanity. For 
two years past he has played towards strangers 
the same part which he played with you, and 
that in order to buy at the price of the severest 
privations, some Mieris which is wanting in his 
gallery. An angel from heaven, his daughter 
Isabelle, that pearl of grace whom you saw, has 
grown up as it were by miracle, beneath the wing 
of the God who gives the birds their plumage. 
An orphan myself, and adopted by my uncle 
after the ruin of my family, I should have left 
this miserable house long ago, had not I remain- 
ed for the sake of my cousin. But for my hum- 
ble paintings sold in secret, she would not have 
had even the little room where you saw her, the 
modest dress which covers her, and the simple 
trifles which constitute her joys.” 

“Does Isabelle reciprocate your attachment?” 
asked Albert, affected even to tears. 

“She has promised me her hand, and her fath- 
er has consented to our marriage, but on a con- 
dition which he varies from month to month. 
Learn to paint, he has said. You shall be my 
son-in-law when you have talent. And he gives 
me pictures to copy. But at once master and 
judge, the marquis trifles with my perseverance 
and condemns me to the labor of Penelope. 
In short, he defers the fulfilment of my hopes, 
by denying my progress. And yet you shall be 
the arbiter between us,” added Iristan, unrolling 
a little canvass and some designs. 

The designs were copies of historical pictures, 
and the painting was a portrait of Albert in his 
studio. The first were not above mediocrity ; 
the second announced an artist. Marilan com- 
prehended this difference at a glance. 

“Those are tasks imposed, which do not suit 
you,” said he to the young man; “and this is a 
work of your own choice and according to your 
taste.” 

“Tt is true!’ returned Iristan. “I made the 
designs for my uncle, and the portrait for 
myself.” 

“M. de Baucourt mistakes your vocation. 
You are a portrait and not a historical painter; 
you have talent, my friend.” 

At this moment the innkeeper came to an- 
nounce that the carriage awaited Albert. The 
latter looked at Iristan, who had turned pale; he 
perceived a tear in his eyes, and replied to the 
innkeeper: “I shall not go, and I engage this 
room for a month.” 

The host went ont rubbing his hands, and 
Marilan, pressing those of Wanderlin, said: 
“You will accept my lessons, dear pupil?” 

Iristan, overcome with joy, could only embrace 
him in silence. 

Then they formed their grand plot against the 
marquis, and separated until the morrow. 

There were in the Baucourt gallery three pic- 
tures, the only ones which the avaricious ama- 
teur had thought of selling. These were: The 
Little Designers, by Scheneau, The Sick Cat, by 
Waltean, and a copy of The Blind Violinist, by 
Wilkie. 

A rich amateur, Lord Melville had offered M. 
de Baucourt 18,000 francs for these three pic- 
tures. The marquis, tempted for the first time, 
had valued them atten thousand crowns, in- 
tending to buy with this sum three works of 
equal value, besides his famous Mieris. Lord 
Melville was to return in a month—and the miser, 
the better to attract him, had caused the three 
paintings to be restored and re-varnished. They 
were so fresh that they seemed to have been 
painted the day before. Besides, in order to ac- 
custom himself to separation from them, the old 
man had banished them to a garret of his hotel, 
into which he never set his foot. 

Now, the next day after the interview of Al- 
bert and Iristan, before any one in the house of 
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the marquis was awake, a man enveloped in a | 


cloak introduced himself through the garden 


gate; and conducted by a guide, not less prudent | 


than himself, gliding by a secret stairway, reach- 
ed the attic of the three pictures. 

This man was Albert Marilan. His guide was 
the young Vanderlen; and both found in the 
garret Isabelle de Baucourt. 

But this garret was no longer such. Beneath 
the hand of an ingenious fairy it had been trans- 
formed during the night. The dust removed, 
the rubbish adroitly concealed, the walls covered 
with hangings, a carpet on the floor, the light 
through a large window admitted on the north, 
two easels placed before the pictures, some pen- 
cils and colors, a frugal breakfast served on a lit- 
tle table, three seats awaiting the guests and the 


laborers, a bird singing in a ray of morn, a vase 
of flowers on which the dew still glistened,—such 
was the new aspect of the attic which the night 
before the very rats would have disdained. 

The fairy who had wrought this miracle, Mlle. 
de Baucourt, completed the enchanting effect of 
it. Albert remained in contemplation before her 
sweet face, her eyes animated with hope, her 
smile, which seemed a ray of sunlight, her white 
robe draped over her nymph-like form, and the 
celestial expression with which she extended her 
hand to him, and said, “I know all, sir. God 
bless you!” 

The object of this mysterious rendezvous will 
be divined. The Walteau, Wilkie and Scheneau 
being exactly in the taste of Tristan, Albert had 
advised him to copy them, and came to direct 
and aid him in his work. He hoped, besides, a 
result, which will be seen by-and-by. 

All measures taken to escape the suspicions of 
the marquis, the two artists set themselves to the 
work, and never had either entered into it more 
heartily. ‘The sun was ascending the horizon, 
the bird sang, the flowers were fragrant, Isabelle 
conversed as she embroidered; and Marilan dis- 
covered that she had as much wit as beauty. In 
less than an hour he would have loved her, could 
he have forgotten the future of his pupil. In 
short, he felt so much devotedness in his soul, so 
much inspiration in his head, so much eloquence 
on his lips, so much skill in his hand, that as he 
shared the humble breakfast of his hosts, he de- 
clared himself the happiest of men.’ 

The entire day passed thus, and the young 
people counted the hours only in the absence of 
Isabelle, who often descended to see her father. 
As for Iristan, he was supposed to be laboring at 
the Musee of B., on a work of thirty days. 

Albert withdrew by night as he had come, and 
regained each morning bis charming prison. The 
progress of Iristan was wonderful. 

When he was sure of the completion of his 
work, Albert proposed to Iristan to attempt a lit- 
tle portrait of Isabelle, for the birthday of M. de 
Baucourt on the following week. In a few days 
the sketch became striking. Marilan completed 
it by skillful touches. Vanderlen threw upon it 
the flowers of his soul and his palette. Albert 
gave it the last touch of the master; and when 
his pupil exclaimed : It is she! he traced, lightly, 
at the foot of the canvass, these words : Isabelle, 
the betrothed of Tristan. The young girl felt deep- 
ly the ingenuity of this appeal to the promises of 
the marquis. 

In fact, when Iristan presented the portrait to 
his uncle, the latter could not conceal a paternal 
tenderness; then opening his arms to the two 
young people, he said: “If Lord Melville buys 
my three pictures, we will go to-morrow to the 
burgomaster.” 

At this news, Albert laughed heartily ; and 
comparing the models with the copies, returned 
with his pupil to the work. 

The pictures finished, Albert at last explained 
his project. It was so audacious, that Iristan 
hesitated to execute it; but Isabelle restored his 
courage by a smile which predicted triumph. 

It was time for the residents of the attic to re- 
move. On the very day when they restored to 
the rats their empire, Lord Melville announced 
his visit to M. de Baucourt, and the latter order- 
ed his nephew to replace in the gallery the Wal- 
teau, the Wilkie And the Scheneau. 

The entree of Lord Melville was important, 
for the nobleman passed for the most skillful con- 
noisseur in the three kingdoms. His judgment 
of paintings was a law through Europe, and his 
admiration or his criticism made or unmade the 
reputation of artists. The marquis did not there- 
fore put on his own livery to show his gallery to 
him. Three beggars of B., hired at six sous per 
hour, strutted in the ante-chamber in the livery of 
the marquis, who, in grand costume, short 
breeches, French coat, buckled shoes, fresh pow- 
der and queue, his nephew on his right, and his 
daughter on his left, did the honors of the hotel 
to the noble lord. 

They at last reached the three pictures for 
which thirty thousand francs were demanded. 
The moment was dramatic. Isabelle and Iristan 
looked anxiously at each other. Lord Melville 
coolly raised his glass to the canvass. 

“You have had them restored and re-varnish- 
ed,”’ said he; “you were right; they have gained 
much by it. Only I discover an error which I 
shared with you. There is not a single original 
among them, they are all copies. By this title, 
no one would offer you more than a thousand 
francs apiece. But I acknowledge these copies 
are superior to the originals; I recognize in them 
the idea and hand of a talent of the first order, 
and I will purchase them for thirty thousand 
francs. Is it a bargain ?”’ 

“Tt is!’ replied M. de Baucourt, with joy. 

An hour afterwards, Iristan had delivered to 
the Englishman the three pictures, and returned 
to his uncle, with twenty-four thousand francs in 
his pocket, and a little picture under his arm. 
He made but one bound to the attic, then to the 
reserved gallery, and taking the hand of Isabelle 
and of the marquis, showed to the latter, sus- 
pended to the wall, the Walteau, Wilkie and 
Scheneau. 

“What does this mean ?”’ he exclaimed. 

“Tt means,” replied Iristan, “that your three 
pictures are left us, and we have the Mieri: too.” 

“The nobleman has then paid without receiv- 
ing anything?” 

“He has received and paid for the three works 
which he estimated at ten thousand crowns, and 
which are three copies made by your nephew— 
and son-in-law ; for, after this evidence,”’ added 
Vanderlen, taking the hand of Isabelle, “you 
will no longer deny my talents, and will at last 
consent to our marriage.” 

The father and amateur were satisfied, but not 
the miser, who muttered again : ‘* You are indeed 
a great painter, but twenty-four thousand francs 
remain to us.” 

“To me!” interrupted Iristan, “for I earned 
them; and this shall be the dowry of my wife, as 
the Mieris is my wedding present to you, my 
father-in-law.” 

Disarmed by this last act, the marquis em- 
braced the two children and gave them his bene- 
diction, acknowledging he had made an excellent 
bargain. 








Bester’s Picnic. 





Show us a lady’s bonnet, and we'll tell you 
what sort of an institution she is. If it is show- 
ered with red ribbons, cupids, bows, etc., she is 
as full of love and poetry, as a country inn of 
politicians and loafers. If it goes in for the 
simple wrinkles, plain colors, and a couple of 
modest knots, she is a perfect jewel, sweet, sunny, 
mild, but as affectionate as freshly nursed kitten, 
If it is “stuck all over” with a paradise of 
clover, three-story ostrich feathers, wax holly- 
hocks and juniper berries, put it square down 
that the calico is a single establishment, and will 
never see a fortieth birthday. Bonnets are a 
true index of woman. 


AA RAAAAAARAARAAAAAAA 


Some years ago a witness was examined be- 
fore a judge, in a case of slander, who required 
him to repeat the precise words. The witness 
hesitated until he riveted the attention of the 
whole court upon him; then fixing his eyes 
earnestly on the judge, began—“ May it please 
your honor, you lie and steal, and get your liv- 
ing by stealing.” ‘The face of the judge red- 
dened, and he immediately exclaimed, “turn to 
the jury, sir.” 


A Yankee once asked an atto how an 
heiress might be carried off. “You cannot do 
it with safety,” said the counsellor, “ but I tell 
you what you may do. Let her mount a horse, 
and hold a bridle whip ; do you then mount be- 
hind her, and you are safe, for she runs awa: 
with you, in lieu of you running away wi 
her.” The next day the lawyer found that it 
was his own daughter who had run away with 
his client. 

That prolific genius and oft-quoted personage, 
a “ Western Editor,” says proof enough can 
seen that the people now-a-days don’t live so 
well nor so long as in olden times, in the fact 
that we don’t find any very old folks, but that 
were born a great while ago. He says the 
et eg has never furnished them, and he don’t 

lieve it can. 


fy eeerwrrrervrerven’d 


An Irishman going to market met a farmer 
with an owl. 

“ Say, misther, what'll ye take for yer big-eyed 
turkey ?” 

“It’s an owl, ye booby,” replied the astonished 
farmer. 

“Divil a bit do I care whether it’s ould or 
young—price the bird, ye spalpeen.” 

An old maid (salt of the earth) asks :-— What 
becomes of all the broken hearts, I should like 
toknow? Where do they all go to? Along 
with the old moons, I suppose ; or they may be 
oe company, there’s no knowing where, 
with all the pins that are lost, each heart being 
stuck through with a pin, like the curious msects 
in a museum. 


Wenner 


The London Chronicle announces the recovery 
of £1800 from an English thief who robbed his 
employer, and fled to America ; it states that he 
was followed to the United States by an English 
detective policeman, and traced to a “ place 
called Geneva, in the State of Albany.’’ 


One of the California exchanges says: “ At 
Whiskey Bar—which is situated beween Rattle- 
snake and Horse Bars—the miners are maki 
money.” ‘This is the first time we ever hea’ 
of men making money at a whiskey bar, except 
the bar-keeper. 


Two Irishmen were in prison—one for stealing 
a cow, the other for stealing a watch. ‘ Mike,” 
said the cow-stealer, one day, ‘“ what o’clock is 
it?” “Och, Pat, I haven’t my watch handy— 
but I thimk it is about milking time.” Pat felt 


cowed. 


The Masiciat World is informed that at an 
exhibition given by the Choctaw Indians, the 
other night, they “ kindly offered to give a speci- 
men of tomahawking and scalping, if any 
lady or gentleman in the audience would step 
forward.” 


A gentleman passing through a potato patch 
observed an Irishman planting some potatoes. 
He inquired of him what kind he had there? 
“ Raw ones, sure,” replied the son of Erin; “ if 
they were boiled ones they wouldn’t grow.” 


A mode] return upon a writ was recently 
made by a depuiy sheriff in Morgan County, In- 
diana. It was—‘“‘sarved the within, but was fit 
with brick-bats by the woman so that I couldn’t 
sarve it.” 

A wag thus eulogizes his musical attainments : 
“T know two tunes—the one is ‘Auld Lang 
Syne,’ and the other isn’t; I always sing the 
latter.” 

Some one asks, “is it lawful to hang clothes 
on Mason and Dixon’s line ?” Just as lawful as 
planting beans around the North Pole. 


Somebody says the Mississippi has raised 
one foot. When it raises the other it will prob- 
ably run. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and hamor, prore and 
poetic gems, and original tales, written expressly for the 
paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, it is 
strictly neutral ; making it emphatically 


A PAPER POR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
so condensed as to present the greatest possible amount 
of inteliigence. No advertisements are admitted to the 
paper, thus offering the entire sheet, whieh is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps ef contributors are regularly engage«, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can saggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 

The Frac is printed on fine white paper, with new and 
beautiful type, and contains 1240 square inches, being a 
large weekly paper of eight super-royal quarto pages. 











TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 subseriber, ome year,..-..--.-.-.00-5- $2 00 
4 oubscribess, cnc ccncccwcccnces 7 00 

“ asi, Gy, TEESE POC EE Oe 13 00 
16 “ BM ccuneg dee kg deness 24 00 


One copy of Tae Fag or ovr Union, and one copy of 
Gieason’s PrcrontaL, $400 per annum, invariably in 
mivance. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
FIVE cents per single copy. 

F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 


Corner-or TREMONT AND BroMvieLp 8rs., Boston. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, corner Spruce 8t., New York. 
A. WINCH, i116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
W. & H. TAYLAR, 111 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
A. OG. BAGLEY, eorner 4th & Sycamore Sts. Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 
KE. K. WOODWARD, cor. 4th & Chesnut Sts., St. Louis. 
THOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange Place, New Orleans. 





























